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LYSISTRATA 





Aristophanes’ play, in a modern adaptation by Gil- 
bert Seldes, designed and directed by Norman-Bel 
Geddes, and produced in Philadelphia by the 
newly organized Philadelphia Theatre Association. 


(Photograph by Maurice Goldberg) 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Lysistrata—Tchekov Comes 
To His Own—Poetry 
And the War 


HILADELPHIA, after neglect- 
ing the theatre assiduously for 
almost a generation and after 

toying during the last five years with a 
dozen different dramatic projects, has 
taken the centre of the stage suddenly 
this month, hurdling into the spotlight 
with what is generally reported to be a 
brilliant and robust production of the 
world’s most robust comedy, the Lyst- 
strata of Aristophanes, in an adaptation 
by Gilbert Seldes. The production is 
designed and directed by Norman Bel 
Geddes, richly and gaily played by a 
cast including Fay Bainter, Ernest 
Truex and Miriam Hopkins, with music 
by Leo Ornstein and interpretive dances 
by Doris Humphrey and Charles Weid- 
man to complete its notable list. And 
so, under the aegis of the newly formed 
Philadelphia Theatre Association, the 
play broke all records during its first 
week and promises to continue on its 
prosperous way. Even a visit to New 
York’s theatre of commerce is immi- 
nent, now that the censors have hemmed 
and hawed out a few lines. It may be 
noted in passing that the censors did not 
find this prize play of B. C. 410 danger- 
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June, 1930 





London program signet for Commander 
King-Hall’s drama, B. J. One. 


The Greek Dramatic Festival in the 
classic theatre at Delphi helped to fill 
to capacity all of the boats which put 
in at the beautiful Greek harbors this 
Spring. The Festival, directed by 
Angelo Sikelianos and his wife, Eva 
Palmer Sikelianos, included the 
Prometheus and the Suppliants, as 
well as exhibitions of Greek games 
and dances in the stadium. ‘These 
performances are conceived as a part 
not only of this year’s celebration 
(the Prometheus was in fact per- 
formed under the same auspices two 
years ago), but as the beginning of a 
revival of the Greek arts, especially 
the dramatic arts, as symbols of a 
spiritual ideal uniting all peoples. 


The Japanese Theatre before it goes 
to England will appear at the Théatre 
Pigalle in Paris where Tsutsui will 
be presented by the distinguished 
Japanese painter Foujita. 
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The international festival arranged 
by Charles Cochran and Maurice 
Browne will feature Alexander Moissi 
in Tolstoi’s Redemption and Hamlet; 
the Japanese Theatre recently seen 
in New York with Tokujiro Tsutsui, 
and a visit from Georges Pitoeff and 
his wife Madame Ludmilla Pitoeff in 
plays from their French repertory. 

a 
Alexander Moissi is also announced 
to carry leading roles for Reinhardt 
at the Salzburg Festival, including 
his accustomed part in Everyman, and 
a new lead in Schiller’s Kabale und 
Liebe and Goldoni’s Diener Zweier 
Herren. Somerset Maugham’s 
comedy, Victoria, with Lili Darvas 
and Hermann Thimig in the cast, 
produced by Max Reinhardt, is an 
addition to this year’s festival. 

* 
The Wiener Tagblatt, probably for 
want of more interesting news of the 
theatre, sent out a questionnaire to 
famous actors asking them whether 
they found life beautiful. The most 
enliveniag response is this from the 
great comic, Hans Moser: “Qh, 
yes, I find life very beautiful. Every- 
thing about it is beautiful—work, 
success, eating, sleeping. Heavens, 
how beautiful sleeping is! I sleep 
long and happily”. 


@ 

Vienna does not always take life and 
the theatre so lightly. Director Her- 
terich, about to retire from the Burg- 
theater, announces as a single eve- 
ning’s production both parts of Hof- 
mannsthal’s Oedipus plays under the 
title Der Weg des Oedipus. When 
Anton Wildgans takes over the the- 
atre in September, he will begin with 
a world premiére of Hauptmann’s 
Kaiser Karls Geisel, following that 
with Georg Kaiser’s Burger von 
Calais. After that will come another 
premiére, a modern play by Franz 
Theodor Csokor, called Gesellschaft 
der Menschenrechte (also announced 
for production at the Volksbiihne in 
Berlin). Grillparzer and Ibsen will 
both be represented by plays i in recog- 
nition of their anniversaries. 


ous to public morals when it was played 
in Russian by the Moscow Art Theatre 
a few years ago. Nobody quite knows 
now whether the joke is on New York 
that did not dare to produce this play 
(it is said to have been in the Theatre 
Guild schedule for years) or on Phila- 
delphia that went ahead and did it. 


Se 
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Drawing for a Puppet Play by Jack Yeats 
from A Repertory of Marionette Plays. 


ITH Uncle Vanya, The Three 

Sisters, The Cherry Orchard 
and The Sea Gull all over our most 
popular and effective stages, it is diffi- 
cult for a person who knows what life is, 
what theatre is, and what is the perfect 
measure of the distance between them, 
to recall the time when Tchekov was 
considered as much a stranger both to 
life and art, as today he seems the master 
of both. And yet the quality which, 
when his plays were known only in the 
printed form, made him “difficult” at 
first, holds him always a little apart. In 
spite of his spreading fame, J. Brooks 
Atkinson writes in the New York Times 
of the quality that makes Tchekov the 
idol of the professional actor. In the 
Bulletin of the Society for Cultural Re- 
lations with Russia, Lunacharsky ex- 
plains what it is that keeps this writer 
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THE FestivAL HALL IN MUNICH 


Setting for the great war-memorial production, 
Lotenmal, which will be performed this summer. 























Jed Harris signalized his return to the theatre by an understanding 
and poetic production of Tchekov’s ironic comedy of futility, Uncle 
Vanya. Returning also was the lovely Lillian Gish after some 
years of brilliant acting in motion pictures. Below: The Theatre 
Guild gives a fine cast, and a romantic set by Lee Simonson, to 
Hotel Universe, which brings Phillip Barry a step nearer to realiza- 
tion of his possibilities as a dramatist. (Photographs by Vandamm) 
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of the last bourgeois generation the idol 
of the revolutionary theatre from which 
all or nearly all of his fellows have been 
banned. And both of these explana- 
tions come to the same thing — that 
Tchekov has that quality which we 
always think of as essentially Greek— 
“beauty, absolute, simple and everlast- 
ing . . . the radiation of the particular 
by the general.” 

Lunacharsky says, ‘““T'chekov is first 
of all a great personality with a great 
literary talent, whose work presents with 
profound vividness and deep analysis 
the types of dreary, empty souls that 
flourished in the 80’s and go’s, and their 
timid desires for a better future. To 
appreciate our own time, we must know 
the period that came before and must 
have documents to help us understand 
it. Such documents are Tchekov’s 
studies of the peasants, the lower middle 
class, the officials, the intellectuals, the 
landlords, and the bourgeoisie. As long 
as these types persist, Tchekov remains 
our contemporary. He still lives, help- 
ing us in our work of clearing the soil 
of old weeds and roots.” 


J. Brooks Atkinson says, “Most plays 
are designed to illuminate one aspect of 
life. ... The temper of our creed- 
ridden civilization leads us to expect 
from every writer a statement of dog- 
matic opinion. Unless he is a humanist 
or a mechanist or an intuitionist or an 
obscurantist (these are actual words!) 
and running with one gang or another, 
he does not fit into our complacent 
scheme of things. And if by chance he 
is so rash as to work in harmony, not 
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Wildgans’ entire program makes it 
clear that while he considers it the 
duty of the Burgtheater to be a forum 
for modern theatre literature, it is to 
be so only when the emphasis is on 
the quality of the literature and not 
on its modernity. 
e 


Othello is announced to open on May 
19th at the Savoy Theatre, London, 
with Paul Robeson in the role of 
the Moor, Maurice Browne (who 
produces the play) as Iago, Sybil 
Thorndike as Emilia, and Peggy Ash- 
croft as Desdemona. ‘The settings 
and costumes for the production are 
designed by James Pryde in collabora- 
tion with George Sheringham. Ellen 
Van Volkenburg is supervising the 
performance. News notes say that 
Mr. Robeson is under option to 
Maurice Browne to play Othello in 
America next season. At the same 
time it is known that Jed Harris is 
proceeding with arrangements to pro- 
duce Othello with Lillian Gish as 
Desdemona. If New York could 
carry two companies of The Three 
Sisters at the same time, it should 
be interested in seeing two Othellos. 
Moreover, the air is heavy with an- 
nouncements of Shakespearean plays 
for next season, including many which 
are not usually on the list, and if all 
the plans mature there will be several 
plays doubly played. 


Mr. Edouard Bourdet, known to 
Americans chiefly as the author of 
The Captive, but in Paris having the 
honor of two later successes, Vient de 
Paraitre and Le Sexe Faible, is 
named as among the artists to re- 
ceive the title of Officer of the Legion 
of Honor. 
6 


To whom it may concern, it may be 
reported that Edgar Wallace went to 
Chicago personally to collect material 
for his play of the gangster and the 
racketeer, called On the Spot, and it 
may be added that Chicago afforded 
Mei Lan-fang the same understand- 
ing welcome that New York did. 
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The second Malvern Festival will 
be held from August 18th-30th, under 
the direction of Sir Barry Jackson in 
association with Capt. Roy W. Lim- 
bert, in the same lovely country where 
the first Festival was held last year. 
The program, which is intended as 
a tribute to the greatest living drama- 
tist, G. Bernard Shaw, will include 
his The Admirable Bashville, Can- 
dida, Widowers’ Houses, Heartbreak 
House, The Dark Lady of the Son- 
nets and Getting Married. As a fea- 
ture of the week, there will be the 
premiere of Rudolf Besier’s The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street, a play deal- 
ing with the love story of Elizabeth 
Barrett and Robert Browning, the 
local interest in which is heightened 
because it is in the country around 
Malvern that Elizabeth Barrett spent 
her early years. The directors of the 
Malvern Festival append to their an- 
nouncement a list of three festivals 
which visitors to Malvern can enjoy 
coming and going: The Shakespeare 
Festival, at Stratford-on-Avon, open- 
ing July 7th, for ten weeks. The 
“Spirit of Warwickshire” Pageant at 
Warwick Castle, from 16th to 19th 
July. The “Three Choirs” Musical 
Festival to be held this year in Here- 
ford Cathedral from 7th to 12th 
September. 


And this month it is announced that 
Gaston Baty when he returns from a 
tour in Algeria, Switzerland and 
Holland will take up his home in the 
Théatre Montparnasse, where he 
will produce certain new plays by 
Simon Gantillon, author of Maya, 
and Jean-Victor Pellerin. The 
“cinema d’avant-garde” which M. 
Jean Tedesco has carried on at the 
Vieux-Colombier since Copeau left 
will, according to announcements, 
supplement its season next year be- 
tween January and April by the pres- 
entation of the Copiaux of the Vieux- 
Colombier, a regrouping of some of 
the younger players of the Copeau 
company, under the direction of its 
former business manager, M. Michel 
Saint-Denis, a nephew of Copeau. 
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with a creed, but with his own character 
he eludes the common units of measure, 
which is an irritating thing to do... . 
Individualism is in bad odor, not be- 
cause it is wrong, but because it is in- 
effective. After we have succeeded it 
will be time enough to consider whether 
or not we have been honest with our- 
selves. 

“But Tchekov considered nothing else. 
He went directly to the sources of life 
for his material, sinceehe loved people 
above everything else in the world, and 
what he wrote about them is direct 
communication, fragrant with human 
despair and aspiration.” 





A caricature by Doblin of Max Pallenberg, the 
popular German comedian whom Gilbert Miller 
is bringing to America in the Autumn. 


‘I 


think I wrote you,” says a letter in 
the introduction to a small volume 
of poems by Isaac Rosenberg (Heine- 
man: London), “I was about to go up 
the line again after our little rest. We 
are in the trenches again... . It’s 
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really my being lucky enough to bag an 
inch of candle that incites me to this 
pitch of punctual epistolary. I must 
measure my letter by the light... .” 
And Lawrence Binyon’s introductory 
memoir concludes with this line: “The 
date of the postmark on this letter is 
April 2, when the writer was already 
dead,” killed in action. 

Although some of the poems (edited 
by Gordon Bottomley) will hardly go 
on to posterity, some of them are ex- 
traordinarily vital and dramatic —a 
paragraph such as this from Dead 
Man’s Dump: 


“None saw their spirits’ shadow 
shake the grass, 

Or stood aside for the half used 
life to pass 


Out of those doomed nostrils and 
the doomed mouth, 


When the swift iron burning bee 


Drained the wild honey of their 
youth.” 


But the present importance to us of 
the volume, which begins with an early 
play, Moses, and carries on to fragments 
of The Unicorn which Rosenberg was 
trying his best to complete in the tren- 
ches, is in the quick twinge it gives to 
the remembrance of how much of the 
dramatic imagination that might have 
been at work in the theatre today is 
buried in the fields of France. When 
we measure the limitations of contem- 
porary playwriting we are apt to forget 
that it is the generation that went to war 
that would have been at the height of its 
artistic achievement today. 
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The British Drama League’s Festival 
of Community Drama which parallels 
in many ways the National Play 
Tournaments, differs from the Amer- 
ican in a way which is distinctly to 
the advantage of the British organiza- 
tion. In England the entire country 
is organized into districts and elimina- 
tion tournaments are held in each 
district with the result that the five 
amateur societies that compete at the 
final festival for the Lord Howard 
De Walden trophy are the choice of 
several hundred entrants (this year 
390), making a much clearer and 
higher standard at the finish. Walter 
Hartwig, manager of the American 
Play Tournaments has urged this 
plan from the beginning, but the size 
of the country and the fact that the 
Tournament is not the outlet for a 
single society, as it is in Britain, 
makes it harder to accomplish in the 
United States. 

The English rules permit one act 
plays, either original or not, and 
single acts chosen from long plays. 
This year, of the five final entries, 
the Dartmouth Players, in the third 
act of The Farmer's Wife by Eden 
Phillpotts were the only group to take 
advantage of the latter opportunity. 
Of the twenty-seven original plays 
entered in the tournament, none got 
as far as the final festival. Two of 
the final five were by Gordon Bottom- 
ley, Grauch, entered by the York 
Settlement Community Players, and 
The Singing Sands, entered by the 
Falkirk High School F. P. Dramatic 
Circle. The list was completed by 
O. Cleghorn Thomson’s The War 
Memorial, presented by the Blyths- 
wood Players and the winning play, 
The Man Who Wouldn't Go To 
Heaven, played by the Hampstead 
Play and Pageant Union. Mr. F. 
Sladen-Smith, author of this play, was 
the leading player in St. Simeon 
Stylites, when, in 1926, that play, 
presented by the Huddersfield Thes- 
pians, carried off one of the prizes in 
the American Tournament. There is 
no British entry in the American 
tournament this year. 
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Broadway in Review 
By JOHN HUTCHENS 


Teese: continues among us as a conqueror, belated but 


as certain and effective as his four great plays that have been 

translated and put upon our stage. To the three that already 
had a home in repertory here—Three Sisters, The Cherry Orchard 
and The Sea Gull—Jed Harris added Uncle Vanya this month to 
signalize his return as a producer to the New York theatre. After 
a threat—but only a threat—of retirement, it was a strange, happy 
homecoming. Strange, because at first reflection it seemed a too 
quiet re-entry for one who had made his meteoric climb with such 
shrewd, fast-moving productions as Broadway, The Front Page and 
The Royal Family—though, to be sure, Mr. Harris had also given 
us a sharp drama, Coquette, and the vagrant, fanciful Serena 
Blandish. But there was, inevitably, reason to wonder what his 
course would be with the passive melancholy of Tchekov, and how 
much it would offer to his undoubted showmanship. One result 
was to re-emphasize Tchekov’s very great depth, subject—like 
Shakespeare’s—to still greater richness in varied treatment and 
exploration; another was to establish not only Mr. Harris’s sensi- 
tivity to every aspect of a play, but his ability to communicate his 
feeling for it exactly and in his own terms. 

It is treading on futile ground to say which is the most and 
which is the least “effective” of four plays that are set apart with 
a wall of timelessness about them. All are vital, thorough and 
final; no change could mould better their statement of melancholy, 
tenderness and complete understanding. Uncle Vanya is perhaps 
less perfect in sustained mood than The Cherry Orchard and Three 
Sisters, and less revealing than The Sea Gull. But the same mate- 
rials are there: the same frustrated relationships, the same drama 
carried on by implications hovering beneath a veil of detachment 
and an undying optimism that forever looked ahead to another 
order of life for which this one would prepare the way. So, as you 
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sit before Uncle Vanya, you say again, as you said of the others, 
that nothing really happens. A man revolts against the sodden 
failure of his life, he attempts unsuccessfully to murder a pompous 
professor whose wife he loves hopelessly. There is not a life that 
is not apparently wasted, and there are not two characters who 
regard their tragedies—when they see them at all—with an equal 
clarity. But by infer- ence you know for a 
certainty the begin- ning and the end of 
each life in that cross-section of eight. 
What distinguishes Mr. Harris’s pro- 
duction from other versions of Tchekov 
that have been seen here is simply the 
variety and the greater vitality that 
he has induced from an endless succession 
of hints and subtle- ties. It has the solid- 
ity of Tchekov’s realism, and that 
realism is, of course, irrefutable; likewise 
it has the scintillant and more _ inacces- 
sible flashes that make the Tchekov 
plays comedies in a wide, sardonic sense. 
Despair pervades Uncle Vanya, but 
compassion  illumi- nates it; and under 
Mr. Harris’s direc- tion those searching 
elements play against each other pulsingly. 
In its performance he has advanced it 
along his own con- ception of what its 
pace should be,keep- / ing it generally free 
from the relaxed Lillian Gish in Uncle Vanya. monotone we have 
come to expect of the 4 ‘a/iature by Aline Fruhauf Russian theatre (so 
quickly has a tradition sprung up for it!). Mr. Osgood Perkins’s 
Michael Astroff is vigorous, tensely responsive, quietly bitter; 
Walter Connolly’s performance as Uncle Vanya represents a tor- 
rential and passionate outbreak of cumulative hatred, and Eugene 
Powers’s portrait of the fatuous professor is, if anything, so edged 
with satire as to lean somewhat too far toward caricature. Lillian 
Gish, who returns to the stage after many years in the motion pic- 
tures, curiously brings to the role of Helena the best virtues of 
the silent cinema style—an assured ease of movement and a telling 
pantomime—at the same time that she lacks almost completely 
the positive training of the legitimate theatre. It is Mr. Harris’s 
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finest achievement as a director that from the harmony of their 
performance a definite, personal style emerges for the play as a 
whole. 

With Philip Barry’s Hotel Universe, the Theatre Guild ends 
a generally unhappy season on an encouraging note; and Mr. 
Barry, at a critical point in his career, departs with courage from 
the shimmering artifice of his recent work, Paris Bound and Hol1- 
day, to move into larger fields. The difficulties he encounters in 
his symbolic fantasy are those of vagueness and sometimes inco- 
herence, qualities which were absent from his polished, expert 
drawing-room comedy. But Hotel Universe, if only in its plan, 
attains a new and richer beauty. From his comedies Mr. Barry 
has taken the mordant, tired and brilliant young people—as mor- 
dant, tired and brilliant as ever—and, secluding them in a chateau 
in the South of France, has sounded them to find the temper of their 
time. It is a sick, futile time that believes in nothing, and the 
objective comment that he makes on these protagonists, before he 
starts a mystical process of investigation, is at least one of the 
clearer elements of the play. There are an actress, a young finan- 
cier, an apostate Catholic and others. All are bored and “disil- 
lusioned” and they contemplate their future, even when it is ex- 
pected to end with suicide, in bursts of excessive, self-pitying 
bewilderment. Their adolescent irony is plainly unintelligent, 
shallow and egocentric. It arises neither out of comprehensive 
realization, nor out of suffering in a large sense, nor observation 
more acute than themselves. And since they are, at best, a lim- 
ited group, Hotel Universe is least effective when it is given over 
to their subjective generalities. But their individual futility is in 
each case evolved from some wound deep in the almost forgotten 
past, something unseen and twisted which they must go back 
through life to face in its reality before they can be free of it. 
And the way to freedom is the actual theme of the play. 

The return trip, as Mr. Barry has charted it, is unnecessarily 
cloudy. Often he seeks enchantment by mere mystery or the spell 
of eloquent, emotional writing. And for a legitimate, subtle idea 
—the necessity of release—he adopts a device that is too abrupt. 
An apparently insane old man, half scientist, half mystic, whose 
psychoanalytical powers are those of a crystal-gazer, is made to 
fill successively the roles of the person who in each case influ- 
enced the character at the moment of his great perplexity: the 
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actress’ father, the Catholic’s confessor, and the first employer of 
the young Jew who has risen from the sidewalks to a Wall Street 
fame. The method is too obvious in a scheme depending other- 
wise so much upon inference. But the Guild’s production, with 
Philip Moeller’s direction and the simplicity of Lee Simonson’s 
single terrace setting, has sensitized and sharpened the play at its 
decisive points. Without the interruption of an intermission, it 
flows from its prelude of bitter, easy banter into the case his- 
tories that are the heart of the play. To that end, the group per- 
formance of Ruth Gerdon, as the actress, Glenn Anders, as the 
most disillusioned of the young men, Franchot Tone, as the 
Catholic, Katherine Alexander, as the scientist’s daughter, and 
Earle Larrimore, as the financier, make a good ensemble. The 
individual characters are well defined and sustained, although they 
do not have the variety of tone and pace in speech and action 
which would complete their differentiation. The larger impor- 
tance of the play belongs to its place in Mr. Barry’s progress. 
With Hotel Universe he has returned to the earnest mood of his 
best work, when with more artistic than popular success he was 
writing rm a Garden, White Wings and ane Along this line his 
growth will surely continue. 

To this city that has seen Shakespeare only intermittently in 
recent years, Fritz Leiber brought his Chicago Civic Shakespeare 
Society company for three Spring weeks of repertory: Hamlet, of 
course, and Macbeth, Twelfth Night, The Merchant of Venice, 
The Taming of the Shrew, King Lear, As You Like It, and 
Julius Caesar. It was Shakespeare intelligently read, simply and 
unexcitingly performed by Mr. Leiber, whose reverence is real 
and complete. His interpretations are not cluttered with tradi- 
tionalism (indeed, he has tried commendably to approach the plays 
with informality and freshness); neither is he daring enough to 
reshape the plays in the advantageous terms of the new theatre. 
There is no hint of the memorable adventure that flamed in the 
Barrymore-Hopkins-Jones experiments of eight years ago. As the 
director of the Chicago company, a position in which he is just 
completing his first year under a five-year contract, Mr. Leiber’s 
chief virtue is his distribution of emphasis away from the player 
and upon the play. Thus, his Macbeth is whipped along at the 
pace a supernatural murder story deserves; his Hamlet is no ex- 
ploration into the character of the prince, but it puts the question 
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fully and well; his Merchant of Venice he chooses to arrange as a 
buoyant love story unshadowed by venom. . . . The faults, as well 
as the virtues, are those of the golden mean. Mr. Leiber’s per- 
formances, which point the direction and establish the tone of the 
plays, are controlled and coherent, though they have nothing to 
do with the other and the inspired Shakespeare who is to be acted 
for his great poetry and not explained in his narrative. Thus 
Mr. Leiber suggests but does not encompass the passionate cres- 
cendo of King Lear, and his Macbeth attains no towering mad- 
ness. . . . The company will be back next year, with an increased 
repertory, following a second Chicago season. The surrounding 
players, who now handicap Mr. Leiber’s own honest efforts, will 
be better though scarcely brilliant and will have something of his 
own ease. What this first visit chiefly accomplished was to re- 
emphasize the necessity for a permanent Shakespearean stage, not 
as cultural medicine but as great and fundamental theatre deserv- 
ing a subsidy and a repertory of its own. 

The failings of Mr. Leiber were at no time clearer than when 
Eva Le Gallienne, as her last Civic Repertory production of the 
season, gave to New York a brilliantly paced Romeo and Juliet, 
played as a play rather than the starring vehicle that has been 
made of it here in recent years. Miss Le Gallienne has rearranged 
accepted acting versions to strike a staccato order of scenes; has, 
by means of Aline Bernstein’s severe, simple and adaptable set- 
tings, left the play open to spirited movement that quickens the 
glamor and tragedy. Scenes that ordinarily are omitted from the 
play are brought back to round out the dramatic narrative; repe- 
titious plot factors, previously retained as precious starring mate- 
rial, are deleted in the interest of a swift continuity. Opening to 
a key-note of drum beats and a tune of swords clashing up and 
down long flights of stairs, Miss Le Gallienne’s production hurries 
the play without loss of time into the atmosphere of its story. 
Stairs leading out of the orchestra pit furnish additional exits and 
entrances and an extended platform serves to carry on the action 
of the play during important scene changes. . . . In its script and 
mechanics, Romeo and Juliet awaited a fast, thorough and non- 
starring performance on the Civic Repertory stage. 

But what principally gives luminous life to this latest and best 
of recent Shakespearean productions is Miss Le Gallienne’s Juliet, 
one of the few outstanding roles she has taken since the adventure 
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in Fourteenth Street began. However, completely as she has fitted 
every part, including her own, into the pattern of the play, her 
performance is a striking reminder of how fine and compelling an 
actress she is. For this Juliet, beautiful and young and warm, 
blends softness and power, humor and tragic despair in a char- 
acter done with sentiment as well as a constantly intelligent emo- 
tion. Her supporting company, though it lacks her own quality, 
is satisfactory and gives further evidence of the excellence of its 
repertory training. Donald Cameron’s Romeo is at least balanced 
and competent; J. Edward Bromberg, as Mercutio, works steadily 
into the character following an unsuccessful encounter with the 
Queen Mab speech, and minor roles—particularly that of the 
Nurse, as played by Leona Roberts—have decisive individuality. 
But because the play is given for its own sake, according to Miss 
Le Gallienne’s general policy, it is certain to improve and 
ripen with repetition, as most Civic Repertory productions have 
done. This Romeo and Juliet, worked out according to Miss Le 
Gallienne’s finest production ideals, suggests the quite definite 
coming of age of her organization. 

To that extent to which G. B. Stern and Frank Vernon could 
translate the character of Miss Stern’s novel, Tents of Israel, on 
the stage, The Matriarch was successful theatre. As a play its 
indecisiveness lay in the conflict that so often affects dramatized 
novels, that conflict between true and interesting characterization 
and the slothful form containing it. The wider is the canvas of 
the novel, the more difficult is its compression into the com- 
parative unity demanded by the theatre; and Miss Stern’s Tents 
of Israel did not lend itself to that compactness. The sense of its 
scope—the history of the Rakonitz family, for generations dealers 
in gems over Europe—was suggested but not conveyed; the range 
of its feeling, its core of family tradition, were subjected to state- 
ment rather than the sharpness of dramatic illustration and inci- 
dent. As the matriarch herself, Constance Collier went as far as 
a dominant personality could take her toward assembling the 
vagrant threads of the play. Inevitably, she adapted the matriarch 
to herself, giving the role her own emphatic and understanding 
humors. She was credibly the warm, jesting, always imperious 
Sophie. It was a fine portrait, but there was nothing else. 
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The Theatre and the Talkies 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


” ALLULAH BANKHEAD in the World-famous Play, 
The Lady of the Camellias, by Alexandre Dumas’— 
there’s a first-rate theatrical sensation in the making. The 
announcement is true enough, but for the trifling omission of the 
word fils which should properly distinguish the playwright Dumas 
from the maker of Monte Cristo and the Musketeers. But who 
cares for such trifles? Tallulah (for everybody calls her that, even 
those unacquainted with her art) is really going to attempt Mar- 
guerite. And the question is, will the old play stand it? Will it 
endure being taken by the neck, ribbons and crinolines and all, and 
given that good hysterical shaking which is bound to be its fate? 

A better play might stand it, but this one decidedly does not. 
The failure is not Tallulah’s; indeed she is pretty good according 
to her lights. Wisely she does not try for the first time in her life 
to be dignified, but genuinely and sincerely she tries to get inside 
the emotional nature of this grande amoureuse. She pins her faith 
to personal experience, making you feel it might all have happened 
to her—young Armand, old Duval, galloping consumption. There 
is no great depth of feeling in her performance, but a husky ex- 
pressiveness that contrives to pass off the emotion of every given 
moment as though it were a mask concealing untold profundities 
of love or grief. That is one form of acting, and a form very 
sympathetic to the modern audience, which is all for not wearing 
the heart upon the sleeve. No, the failure is not Tallulah’s, but the 
play’s. 

Dramatically speaking La Dame aux Camelias is well-nigh dead. 
Theatrically speaking artificial respiration is the only hope of re- 
viving it; the respiration applied by Tallulah is altogether too nat- 
ural in its gasping effect. But artificial respiration (which means 
dignity of dialogue, dignity of stage presence, dignity of design and 
direction) is labour wasted in such a cause. Yet when all is said 
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and done this play remains an epoch-making work. It is theatri- 
cally speaking the parent of the modern naturalistic drama—even 
the maternal grandmother of Hedda Gabler. And if its span of 
life be no more than three score years and ten, or by reason of 
strength fourscore years, what are the expectations of to-day’s or 
yesterday’s problem play or comedy? What is the expectation of 
the modern drama in general—by which is meant the lifelike, pro- 
saic treatment of a dramatic theme? When La Dame aux Camelias 
perishes, does not a whole dramatic era perish with her? 

Dumas the younger, who died no longer ago than 1895, now seems 
old-fashioned beside Beaumarchais, and still more old-fashioned 
beside Moliére. That is not because he had nothing to say. On 
the contrary, there is a good deal of force in his criticism of life, 
and this Camellia-tale of an honest whore in the toils of a dishonest 
society was in its day an effective social document—a “daring play” 
as we should now call it. Some of its sentimental motives, like old 
Duval’s appeal to Marguerite to give up Armand for the sake of his 
sister’s forthcoming marriage, have the weakness of contemporary 
stage convention; but the essentials of the action are sound enough. 
For a decade or two after the play was written, people debated at 
dinner-tables the rights and wrongs of Marguerite’s case; that is as 
long as such a debate ever lasts. Then, thanks to Sarah Bernhardt, 
they began to see the character as a superb acting part, and that 
view lasted two or three generations more. When they began to 
think of it as a classical acting part, the end was near. It is not 
classical, whether it be played by Tallulah or another. It is merely 
old-fashioned. 

We are obliged to conclude that the drama of Dumas fi/s goes 
quickly out of date for the same reason that the modern drama in 
general goes quickly out of date—because its prosaic and intellectual 
form does not wear well in the theatre. The manner, not the matter, 
is at fault. Let a dramatist clothe such a tale as this of Marguerite 
in the language of poetry—not only poetry of words, but poetry of 
conception and movement—and it will outlive long generations and 
perhaps centuries of dramatic prose and argument and naturalism. 

Meanwhile it is a little saddening to be in at the death of a good 
prosaic play, as one is in at the death of this Dame aux Camelias, 
in the year of grace 1930, with Tallulah in the leading part. 
Neither she nor we are to blame for the affair. The play has only 
lately run out of the protection of copyright; and Sarah Bern- 
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hardt, who stood over it like a tigress for so many years, can guard 
it no longer. All the Anglo-Saxon leading ladies have had their 
eye on it recently; Tallulah was the first to make the venture, and I 
congratulate the others on a lucky escape. If they think they can 
do better with the part, let them take solemn warning. 

The next step is to make a talkie of this historic and celebrated 
piece. Its title is worth a good many thousand dollars, which need 
never be paid in view of the lapse of copyright. Soon we shall see 
a Marguerite (why not Miss Ruth Chatterton?) queening it at 
Hollywood. An excellent talkie it may be, with a richer style of 
presentation than most theatrical producers can afford, and whole 
hosts of crinolined ladies and bewhiskered gentlemen to fill out the 
picture, as background to Marguerite herself driving her pair of 
high-steppers through the Bois. 

And talking of talkies, in this monthly review of the London 
theatre I propose to ask one main question about each play that is 
considered. The question is this—does it necessarily and inevitably 
belong to the theatre? Can it now, or will it in the near future, be 
presented as well by the screen as by the stage? This has now 
become the most important theatrical question of the day, and it 
will remain the most important question for a long while to come. 

We of THEATRE ARTS welcome the invasion of the dramatic field 
by the talkie. We welcome it because it compels the theatre to 
think of its own purpose as it has not thought for generations past. 
We welcome it especially because it compels the dramatist to think 
and write afresh, to measure his art beside the conditions of a new 
expressive medium. Since the coming of the talkie the theatre can 
never be the same again: so much is clear. It is useless for actors 
or theatre folk to get up after dinner and lay a sentimental hand 
upon their hearts and declare that the dear old historic theatre goes 
on unchanged forever. It does not. Within quite recent memory 
more than one kind of play—the big spectacular melodrama, for 
instance—has disappeared finally from the stage because it is better 
done by the film. The bigger sort of crook play or trial-scene play 
will shortly follow. The large-scale musical play is in a very doubt- 
ful position, and Mr. Lubitsch of The Love Parade may at any time 
deal it a knock-out blow. Since the successful filming of The Last 
of Mrs. Cheyney, it seems that the field of modern comedy or the 
straight modern play in general is no longer secure for the stage. 
Many people prefer the talking film of that piece to the play. 
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Of course most of us would prefer to see the film develop its own 
expressive form, quite apart from the expressive form of the theatre. 
We should even prefer the film to concern itself with crowds and 
masses and moods rather than with persons and small groups of 
persons and individual thoughts. But our preferences have very 
little to do with the matter. In practice the film is regarded by a 
great part of its spectators as a substitute-drama, performed in a 
playhouse where the seats are cheaper and more comfortable than 
usual, and where the intervals are not so long. In practice the film- 
goer is interested in a small group of individuals and in a coherent 
story told about them, with or without the use of words. In prac- 
tice his liking for drama pure and simple is strong enough to dic- 
tate the policy of the screen. The film is bound to give him what 
he wants. Until the moment when it learned to speak, two or three 
years ago, the film seemed to be moving further and further away 
from the theatre. Now they are coming closer together again, and 
their artistic rapprochement is much more disastrous to the imme- 
diate interest of the stage than was their artistic rivalry. 

At present the film is in a position to buy up the stage if it will, 
and of course if the stage agrees to the price. Here and there it 
makes tentative purchasing moves. It offers a playwright more for 
an original talkie (which he will write in a month) than he can 
hope to receive from five successful stage plays put together (which 
will take him five years). It offers the actor payment in the same 
fantastic ratio. Presently Somerset Maugham, Frederick Lonsdale 
or St. John Ervine may ask themselves why they should write any 
more plays for the stage. It will be a work of pure generosity on 
their part to write for living actors, instead of for the screen. Hap- 
pily they are generous men. They will not forget the excellent 
comedians to whom they owe their stage successes. As long as these 
old friends want a play, the play will be forthcoming, and the ques- 
tion of the talkie rights will be an afterthought. But what of the 
future, when the old friends have retired? Will there be a new 
generation of naturalistic writers of comedy and lifelike actors, 
ready to take up the challenge of the screen and fight an unequal 
battle against all the resources of photography? Frankly there is 
very little sign of it. The young know that the natural stage cannot 
go on competing with the photographic screen. If they have not 
yet thought it out for themselves, they feel it nevertheless. 

What actually is our theatre doing in this emergency? What 
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steps is it taking to produce purely theatrical work, that is work 
that can be produced or reproduced by no other agency? Here are 
the plays of the last two months grouped under two headings—the 
first those which can be as well or better done by the screen, the 
second those which possess some special quality, theatrical or intel- 
lectual, that marks them out as being for the stage alone: 

List I. 

A Night Like This, farce by Ben Travers, with Ralph Lynn and 
Tom Walls. One of the celebrated series of Aldwych farces; but its 
predecessor is already screened as a talkie with the same pair of 
comedians, and it will certainly follow suit. 

Almost a Honeymoon and Odd Numbers, two farcical comedies. 

Milestones, a revival of the play by Bennett and Knoblock. 

A Song of Sixpence, by Ian Hay and Guy Bolton, with plenty of 
jokes about Scotsmen. 

Silver Wings and The Three Musketeers, two romantic musical 
pieces. Also The Damask Rose, based on Chopin’s music, and Rio 
Rita, in which the stage exploits a screen success. 

Charles and Mary, by Joan Temple, on the life of Charles Lamb. 

Nine Till Six, the clever all-woman play, with a woman manager, 
Mrs. Cochran, and a woman director, Auriol Lee. 

Devonshire Cream, more rural comedy by Eden Phillpotts. 

On the Spot, the new Edgar Wallace. 

Frankenstein, a blood-curdler. 

Michael and Mary, by A. A. Milne, and Honours Easy, by 
Roland Pertwee; two successful “straight” plays, admirably acted. 

The Lady of the Camellias, see above. 

Cape Forlorn, by Frank Harvey, a lighthouse drama. 

List IT. 

Hamlet, at the Court, and Macbeth, at the Old Vic. 

In preparation, Othello, with Paul Robeson. 

Fire in the Opera House, by Georg Kaiser, with Sybil Thorndike. 

Out of the Blue, by Hans Shlumberg, an “improvisation” from 
the German at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 

Socrates, by Clifford Bax, at the Stage Society. 

The Lion-Tamer, by Alfred Savoir, at the Gate. 

Charles B. Cochran’s 1930 Revue, with ballets. 

So Fair a Satrap, by Gordon Bottomley, and Fighting the Waves, 
by W. B. Yeats, two plays for masks at a special performance. 

I am far from saying that all the plays in List II. are better than 
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Louise Hampton and Sunday Wilshin in Nine Till Six, the 
English play with an all-woman cast, directed by Auriol 


Lee and presented by Mrs. Charles Cochran. 
dressmaking shop. 
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Two scenes from the London 
success Charles and Mary, a 
drama based upon the lives of 
Charles and Mary Lamb, pro- 
duced by the Everyman Thea- 
tre Guild. (Photographs by 
Pollard Crowther) 




















Tallulah Bankhead, Ala- 
bamian actress long on the 
English stage, appears as 
Marguerite in a London 
revival of La Dame aux 
Camelias by Dumas, fils. 
(Photographs by Stage 
Photo Company, London) 
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Designs by Harry A. Kernoff for Georg Kaiser’s 
Gas as produced at the Dublin Gate Theatre. 
Left: Billionaire’s Son’s Office, and Oval Room. 
Right: Workers’ Hall, and Explosion. 
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any of the plays in List I., nor should any such comparison be made 
between them. And if many plays in List I. hold their own in the 
theatre and attract a public, while one or two plays in List II. are 
failures, that also proves nothing at all. The difference is not in 
quality, but in kind. It is a difference between drift and direction. 
In the long run the conscious theatre, by which is meant the theatre 
that knows its own mind and minds its own business of theatrical 
production, will outlive the unconscious theatre, which drifts along 
producing plays from habit or tradition and never asks itself any 
question so revolutionary as “Why am I here?” or “What am I 
doingr” It is certain that only the conscious theatre will survive 
the next development of the talking film. But in the summary of a 
current season’s productions List I. will grow longer and longer 
for the present, and List II. will grow ever shorter by comparison. 


AMATEUR 


©... thie  @eme-... 
The falling curtain’s blacked 

The last weak word... 

And there’s no sun 

Is bright enough to fill 

What now is wracked 

By silence—heard— 

And restless still. . .. 


. . . The fevered work 
And shoutings . . . stilted 
Readings . . . phrasings keyed 
With heavy labor... 
Painted lyric . . . murk 
Of ardor wilted 

Wistfully and freed 

To any neighbor 

Groping for 

A grave enchantment, 
Sticky at its core... . 


. . . All finished now, 
Except some flowers. .. . 
They will die and go, 

And we will know 
Another empty urn 

To love. ... 


Herbert V. Gellendre 
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THE LIFE OF ORESTES 
A New Opera by Ernst Krenek 


By JAMES LIGHT 


LL the hierarchy of music, society and the world of critics 
in Germany gathered on Sunday, the 19th of January in 
the Neues Theatre in Leipzig to hear Ernst Krenek’s new 

opera The Life of Orestes. The world premiére of this new work 
by the author of Johnny Spielt Auf was, of course, of great import- 
ance and the audience expressed its sense of this fact by its brilliancy, 
its devout attention and its applause. The opera, words and music 
by Krenek, dealt with Orestes and all those concerned in his life. 
It comprised Agamemnon, Electra, Iphigenia and a new, happy 
ending supplied by Krenek, all compressed into one work in five 
acts, eight scenes, lasting four and one-half hours. It was an un- 
doubted success with its first audience who listened with great atten- 
tion and awarded the production more than twenty minutes of 
continuous applause. 

In an attempt to revivify and actualize the myth of the house of 
Agamemnon shattered by the dilemma of guilt and duty, Krenek has 
taken the liberty of altering, compressing and localizing the acts and 
relations of the characters as they are in the antique tragedies. But 
his purpose of clarifying the fatal destiny of Orestes, by link- 
ing the story together in a well-constructed sequence of theatrical 
i scenes motivated on the plane of a modern theatre piece, does not, in 
} my opinion, succeed. This theatre piece is there, but what happens is 
that every essence of nobility, of universal meaning, of profound 
insight into the problem of blood guilt, through duty, and the 
terrible fate of the soul inherent in the old drama, disappears. 
What remains is a well done plot of intrigue, murder, adventure, 
theatrical climax and happy ending. Without the overtone of 
forces greater and more terrible than human life, divine and ever- 

| lasting, even the greatest of Greek tragedies becomes another sordid 
tale of blood and murder in a back street. It becomes trivial, when 
it is prettified and all tragic dignity removed, as in The Life of 
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Orestes, by a happy ending in true musical comedy finale style. 
Krenek’s declared intention of flooding the ancient myth with living 
force, legitimate most certainly and very welcome, is not fulfilled 
in this work. He has lost too much and given us something in- 
finitely less than the original. 

In knitting the separate stories of the Greek Tragedies together, 
Krenek has shortened and speeded the action of the myth. He 
has removed as far as possible the element of the supernatural and 
substituted the realistic and coincidental. He has reduced the in- 
evitable march of fate and the oracle of destiny to acts logical and 
explainable on materialistic ground. The divine interpretation of 
events, Krenek seems to say, is possible only to members of a for- 
gotten religious culture. Even granting the use of the happy ending, 
the interference of the goddess in the last scene is not for him an 
event of inscrutable justice, but an accident leading to the nuptials 
of an unhappy young man. The original guilt of Agamemnon 
does not stem from a dilemma, inherent in the nature of things, but 
from a move in statecraft, by a man with a fixed idea. Orestes in 
this ambitious music drama becomes a purely local hero whose 
distressing adventures affect him but do not deeply concern us. 

Krenek used all the idioms of modern music with the greatest 
emphasis on jazz. Among those present in the score were Gershwin, 
Debussy, Richard Strauss, Honegger, several German folk song 
writers and Stravinsky. He utilized the one-step, the tango, the 
shimmy and the Charleston, but all with disappointing results. 
Krenek cannot write jazz, his rhythms are hackneyed and his tone 
color uninventive. There was plenty of the pleasure of recognition 
in his festival choruses. 

He ventured an accordion played in pantomime and rendered in 
the orchestra and brought up disastrous comparisons with Petrushka. 
The best music was the duet in the first act, of Agamemnon (Ernest 
Neubert) and Clytemnestra (Lottie Dorwald) and the prison aria 
of Electra (Maria Dannenberg). But even these owed much to 
being unmistakable Strauss. Between curtains an unseen chorus 
and the orchestra gave the history and mood of the oncoming 
scene and although some of these interludes were quite successful, 
one of them, especially favored by the German critics, in which 
piano and banjo carried opposing themes, seemed the most inept 
section of the score. The score as a whole was spotty and unor- 
ganized. With a work so large, some structural form, no matter 
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what the idiom, is not only requisite but can become the composer’s 
chief glory. Krenek supplied only the structure obviously demanded 
in building up by tone and interaction of themes, the equally obvi- 
ous dramatic climaxes of his second and last acts. Krenek is right 
when he says that jazz is a perfectly justifiable language for the 
composer but he is wrong in supposing he can use the language as 
well or better than his more humble colleagues, outside the world 
of opera. : 

The staging by Walter Brugmann was not brilliant. The setting, 
of the changeable unit type, suggesting the steps and sloping streets 
of a Latin town had possibilities. But I doubt whether any director 
can persuade an opera chorus, stultified by singer’s egotism, to be 
anything but an opera chorus. Some of the dancers tried to achieve 
some form of interesting movement but they were completely 
defeated by a large group of stout gentlemen who stood, even if 
they did not sing, Cavalleria Rusticana. The designer, Oskar Strnad, 
had secured a sense of life and color in the costumes and settings 
but he robbed his pictures of much of their interest by flat flood 
lighting. I was, however, grateful to see a Greek mob obviously 
human beings rather than ghosts in sheets and nightdresses. Strnad 
designed the principal characters in the Cretan fashion, since Crete 
was the Paris of the time, while the minor characters and the mob 
were drawn from Greek urns and vases. On the basis that peasant 
costume changes very little throughout the ages, the designer used 
the present costumes of the Mediterranean countries as a working 
model for the crowds. The result was a colorful mob from some 
Sicilian town. 

The rendition of the score by the cast and the orchestra under 
the direction of Gustav Brecher, was excellent. The singing was 
always good and sometimes extraordinary. Especially notable were 
the Aegisthus (Paul Beinert), Clytemnestra (Lottie Dorwald), 
Electra (Maria Dannenberg), Orestes (Karl Neumann) and 
Thomar (Elizabeth Geroe). 
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HUNGARIAN DRAMA AND 
DRAMATISTS 


By Dr. ADAM DE HEGEDUS 


T is difficult to fix the place of the Hungarian theatre among 
the theatres of the world, perhaps as difficult as to define the 
Hungarian national spirit. 

Hungarians have no relatives in Europe, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Finns, and their language is quite unlike that of the 
Teutons or Latins. The country has suffered many blows in the 
course of history, because, owing to her unfortunate geographical 
situation, she was always in the way of those Southern and Eastern 
invaders who sought to conquer the Western nations. Especially 
she was a bulwark of the Christians against the Turks. Her 
language moreover isolated her from other countries, imprisoning 
her art and literature. 

Music and the theatre found many patrons among the old Hun- 
garian aristocracy. Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven were frequent 
guests in Hungary, and some noblemen had their own private 
theatres. The State and town theatres, which were mostly estab- 
lished by voluntary subscription, came under the influence of the 
foreign stage, from which they were unable to free themselves until 
quite recent times. 

However, the modern Hungarian theatre has broken away com- 
pletely from the past and foreign tradition, especially from French 
tradition which was the ruling influence in the days of Scribe and 
the younger Dumas. At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
when Hauptmann, Ibsen and Shaw were conquering the rest of 
the European stage, giving it in the main a naturalistic direction, 
the Hungarian theatre showed a different development. The 
social drama gained no effective footing, and the Hungarians have 
not taken kindly to the intellectual theatre in general. Instead, they 
have produced a strongly theatrical spirit of their own, that is 
perhaps unique in Europe. 

In considering the modern school of writers a distinction must 
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be made between dramatists who are Hungarian not only in 
language but in mentality, and those international playwrights who 
write in Hungarian only in the first instance, with their eye always 
on the translation of their work. The former are almost unknown 
on the Austrian, German and other stages of the world, but the 
latter, who are often considered “representative Hungarians,” have 
a remarkable vogue. Among the former group, or true Hungarians, 
are Herczeg, Moricz, Karinthy, Szép, Szomory and Zilahy. 

Francis Herczeg, lately recommended for the Nobel Prize, is 
considered the greatest of the Hungarian dramatists and almost 
a living classic. Most of his plays are historical, but under the 
cloak of costume and familiar character he expounds a modern 
philosophy of life. Perhaps he is prudent, for Hungary has been 
politically much overwrought since the middle of the last century, 
and analogies drawn from present circumstances are more welcome 
in historical disguises. Thus in his finest play Bysanc, he shows 
the Greek Emperor Constantin in the fifteenth century besieged by 
the great Sultan Mohammed, but the conflict between them is that 
of East and West in Hungary itself. In another play Francis 
Rakoczy II, the tragic king of Transylvania, is betrayed by his 
favourite Brigadier Ocskay. Lazclo V, called the “shadow king” 
in Hungary of the fifteenth century, is the hero of another drama. 
The immense picture of the Hungarian Renaissance is unfolded 
here, and even the galleys of the Old Danube, with their singing 
sailors, are rowed past in procession before the king’s tent and the 
primitive cannon of his army; but it is impossible not to see in 
the action the conflicts of today. No other Hungarian playwright 
has so completely emancipated himself from the antiquarian con- 
ventions of the historical drama. Herczeg’s latest work, The 
Bridge, is named after the bridge built between Buda and Pesth by 
the English architect Adam Clark in the early part of the last 
century. This was, in fact, a symbol of the ambitions of Count 
Szechenyi, one of the greatest modern Hungarians, who tried to 
bridge the gulf between Hungary and the Western nations. 

Sigismund Moricz, on the other hand, is a playwright of the 
people, who introduces the Hungarian village to the stage, with 
its crazy wells, its “fata morgana”’ and innumerable superstitions. 
His writing is as robust as his characters, and he refuses to be in- 
fluenced by any particular school of drama, though he was claimed 
as a naturalistic writer at one time. Today it does not seem so 
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remarkable that he should have brought the villager and the 
farmer on to the stage, but on their first appearance peasants were 
intruders among the theatrical aristocracy who held the stage 
thanks to French influences. Moreover, Moricz sees the peasant 
from a fresh angle and parts company with the Hungarian popular 
writers such as Jokay, the novelist, and Gardonyi, the playwright, 
whose idealized pictures of peasant life had previously held the 
stage. Moricz at least gives us folk-lore without any Eastern- 
European embroidery, and without reminding us of travel posters 
and Hungarian arts and crafts as seen by Westerners. 

Ernest Szép was originally a lyric poet, and by some miracle he 
remained a poet in writing for the stage. His romantic characters 
must be reproached with a certain weakness, and in his last play, 
Azra, he chooses a congenial subject in the celebrated Azra tribe, 
whose men must not fall in love or they die. 

Desider Szomory was originally a musician in Paris, and he 
writes in French or Hungarian with equal facility. His Hungarian 
plays may be considered as music dramas whose words are tunes 
and whose characters instruments only. He writes in prose, but 
his lines are so carefully composed that they produce a strange 
rhythmic effect. He has written four historical plays on the sub- 
ject of the Hapsburg family: Maria Theresa of Austria-Hungary; 
Joseph II, Voltaire’s friend, whose tragedy it was to be the “great- 
est modern of the 18th century;” Marie Antoinette, and Louis II of 
Hungary, whose overthrow and death in the fatal battle of Mohacs 
marked the end of a Hungarian dynasty. It cannot be said that 
Szomory ever escapes from his historical subject, and his world is 
romantic and over-painted, whilst at the same time the figures lack 
reality. In spite of a tendency to overwrite, which has led some 
critics to sneer at his characters as “organ-pipes,” he remains an 
artist and his work has had a good deal of influence on younger 
writers. 

Frederic Karinthy, a writer of comedies, is also something of a 
philosopher, and a disciple of Swift, whose Gulliver’s Travels he 
translated into Hungarian. His drama is precise and forcible, and 
his plays with their strong satirical trend seem to be expressions 
rather than mirrors of the times. 

Among the younger generation Louis Zilahy stands out conspicu- 
ously. His novels and plays show an eye for the typical figures of 
present Hungarian society, including the new bourgeoisie that has 
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grown up in the last two generations, and the new poverty-stricken 
aristocracy created by the after-war revolutions. His most success- 
ful work is a comedy of a post-war Hungarian village. 

The dramatists of the second group—the Hungarian international 
playwrights—are obviously much better known to the English- 
speaking world, and need less mention here. They are all admira- 
ble theatrical craftsmen, Ferencz Molnar in particular. Perhaps 
we should not reproach them with the discovery that both the Hun- 
garian and the foreign spectator wish to see modern life treated in 
a colourful way, without any great spiritual crises or any solution 
of particular problems, but with a lively use of situation and a 
touch of Eastern spirit to give unusual character to the whole. 
Molnar represents only a very limited aspect of Hungarian life, an 
aspect which is found more or less in every country of Europe. 
His characters, like Schnitzler’s, are equally at home in the Lipot- 
varos of Budapesth, the Innerstadt of Vienna, the Kurfiirstendam 
of Berlin, the Parc Monceau of Paris and the Hampstead of 
London. Most of his characters speak only Hungarian, but Molnar 
himself might be of any nationality or none. His first play, Liliom, 
is perhaps his best, and it was believed that he would continue 
writing on these lines of modern fantasy. But he has often changed 
his mood, though he has never abandoned his grip of the theatre. 
The Molnar of post-war days amazes us by his brilliant technique, 
and here at any rate he easily out-distances Vajda, Lengyel, Bird 
and those who have followed him into the profitable field of the 
international theatre. 

Budapesth possesses about fifteen theatres, of which the National 
Theatre and the Kamara Theatre are state-subsidized. Most of 
the dramatists mentioned appear regularly in the bill of the 
National Theatre, together, of course, with the classics. Shake- 
spearean performances always attract large houses to this theatre. 
Its policy is happily controlled by Dr. Alexander Hevesi, the 
famous translator, essayist and producer. Four other theatres are 
mainly devoted to legitimate plays, and excellent performances of 
foreign dramatists are often seen in them. Among Hungarian 
actors, Gyula Hegediis, (to whom I am not related), must be 
counted one of the foremost players. 
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COLORED LINES 


By GEORGE TICHENOR 


IRST, there is the impulse to look at your neighbor and see 
how he reacts. The big bass drum boom, booms. Enthusi- 
astic wails writhe from the cornet—another flash from two 

dozen tawny, brown legs, whip-snapping, now hip-twisting, and 
watch ’em strut! Boom, boom-de-boom, boom. Well, to hell with 
your neighbor. If he doesn’t like it, he ought to stay home. 

Precisely from that decision, one will enjoy watching a Negro 
show in Harlem. One by one, our cherished biases are taken off 
like arctic overcoats. It becomes natural to laugh and shout in the 
consciousness of an emotional holiday. Then, when the last ambigu- 
ously worded song is done, one puts on again one’s hat, coat and 
niceties, and once again is staid, proper and a community pillar. 

It is with a certain amount of apprehension that most Whites 
visit shows in Harlem. Without a doubt race prejudice has some- 
thing to do with it, but there also is a feeling which is often mis- 
taken for distrust, but is nothing more than embarrassment, the feel- 
ing of insufficiency for the occasion, a deeply seated awkwardness in 
finding expression for a sort of primitive abandon which rises in the 
blood under pale skins and which centuries of expert tailoring and 
fashionable table manners have not quite dried out. 

The lover of essential drama finds himself at some time drawn to 
Harlem. To catch the true Negro spirit, one must shun the highly 
touted (and expensive) places. Go to a place where Negroes are 
playing to their own kind and are true to their own instincts, where 
race consciousness is pure of counter race consciousness. There is, 
for instance, the Alhambra Theatre, on Seventh Avenue, at 126th 
Street. 

Nothing is unusual about the appearance of the theatre itself. It 
could very well pass for one of a chain of vaudeville houses. The 
program changes every week and includes a feature picture and 
skits of various sorts. Some are funny and some are poorly done, 
but none are dull, for a quick animal vitality enlivening every- 
thing these actors attempt forbids any ennui in their audiences. 
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On a night we attended, the “Constant Nymph” was nearly 
through on the screen when we took our seats downstairs. The first 
significant impression comes with the first breath, as you sink down 
into the darkness of your seat. All about is a heavy sweet perfume 
that comes and stays, and smells—shall we say—tropical. Other- 
wise there is nothing particularly noticeable. Boys hawk peanuts 
and ice-cream in the aisle, and the Negroes who occupy boxes sum- 
mon an appearance of boredom equal to the best Broadway tradi- 
tion. The movie comes to its predestined close with the heroine 
dead or swooning in the hero’s arms. With an obvious feeling of . 
“well, that’s off our chest,” audience and orchestra straighten up 
for the real entertainment of the evening. Blare and repercussion, 
tootling, throbbing, chortling—the instruments hurl their notes into 
a vortex of sound, accentuated now and then by turgid beats and 
tenor quavers. “Bubber” Miley with the cornet, and Emmet Mat- 
thews, saxophone, are the star performers of the band. 

Then the curtain rises on what seems to be, by comparison with 
the program, Sam Manning and Ruth Trent in “Mr. Squash Meets 
a Girl.” It is a garden scene with the balustrade of the terrace 
painted on the backdrop, and not 
quite meeting in the centre where the 
halves of the curtain come together. 
Stars are in the sky, more closely as- 
sembled down toward the floor, 
whether through gravity or because 
the canvas was easier to reach at that 
point. A quarter moon is in the sky 
and a parlor sofa in the foreground. 

Sam Manning comes on the stage 
wearing a pinkish vest and white top 
hat. His suit is checkered gray, the 
trousers fitting close to his stout legs 
and not quite long enough. It is 
Sam’s favorite costume and is never 
out-moded, whatever the act in which 
he appears this evening. Sam is in- 
genuously beguiling, in the hunching 
way he walks and his Jamaica accent. 
To appreciate his and these other Ne- 
gro performances, one thinks of tones 
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of sound and color rather than the situ- 
ations and what is said. From the time 
Manning opens his mouth you feel as 
though you were watching the colorful 
antics of New Orleans Negroes at 
Mardi Gras when the Zulu king comes 
off his barge. 

The audience is part of the show, too; 
it surprises you by its great wells of 
laughter, always on instant tap. Negro 
laughter has the high pitched musical 
vibrancy of an Hawaiian steel guitar. It 
also has the smoothness of a flute note. 
Laughter surges and re-surges through- 
out the house. 

It is unfair to tell blankly “what 
happens” in Manning’s skits. He struts 
and “horses around,” he exaggerates and 
magnifies to enormous proportions casu- 
al incidents of his act, and relates his 
comic episodes with the tragic gravity of 
your family physician—if your physi- 
cian should speak with a Jamaica accent. 

The life of a jester is precarious. It reflects the strength of Man- 
ning’s talent that he is able to satirize his own race—and get away 
with it. One of his most popular pieces deals with the people of 
Harlem. He says: “There are three kinds of pipple in Harlem. 
There’s the dollar-twenty-five, the seventy-five cents kind, and the 
two-bits kind. The aforementioned dollar-twenty-five cents kind 
goes to the Manhattan Casino, all dressed up and does like this—” 
Sam gives an elaborate bow and a super-gracious imitation of the 
waltz-me-around-dearie male. Laughter and applause flow in light 
ripples. 

“Then, there’s the seventy-five cents pipple. They get padded 
shoulders to their suits and dance like this—” violent swings and 
prancing. Great applause. “Ah’m glad to see so many of us folks 
here tonight. We still got the two-bits kind. Their show-off don’t 
las’ so long. At g o’clock they’re at some social disinfunction, at 10 
o’clock they’re cutting and shooting and 11 o’clock they’re on their 
way to jail.” With each progression, Sam wrestles, slashes at him- 
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self, places his hand in his own collar and straddles off the stage. 
Much laughter. 

Revella Hughes appears in a song, “My Fate Is in Your Hands,” 
and sings in a manner approved by the conservatories. Diametri- 
cally opposed to her technic is the singing of Ruth Trent who comes 
out in a Topsy makeup, black wool stockings, wig and blackened 
face. She is ludicrous in appearance and song. Her voice spirals 
to a high yodel and drops to a soul-stirring blare. She has a blues 
song about, “I’d let that fella tek me, but he won’t let me—that man 
is shure un-use-u-well.” 

If Revella Hughes suggests a passingly well developed hot house 
product and Ruth Trent is the burlesque Negro of minstrel shows, 
then Manda Randolph makes you feel at once a typical “nigger to 
nigger” performance. She’s the sassiest little black girl we ever 
saw “catting” on the stage. As someone near us told his girl: 
“When she busts loose, she done BUST loose!” Harmless looking, 
flat little face, two teeth protruding in front. Sort of innocent look- 
ing in repose, but the girl you would imagine raising quiet hell on 
any plantation. In her demure footstep, one can see a storm of 
indignation meetings, deacons worried, fat wives ranting, cabin lec- 
tures and over-the-cotton-row gossip. 

Manda appears with the Alham- 
bra chorus. She wears a long black 
skirt which she flips up behind her 
when she prances. She stirs some- 
thing in you, and your backbone 
shivers when she sings. The orches- 
tra gives support, the cornet sobs, 
the saxophone throbs, and Manda’s 
warbling, uneven voice rises and 
falls with intense feeling. ‘When 
he kisses me, I stays kissed,” she 
sings. 

The chorus is dressed with con- 
ventional brevity. Their checkered 
rompers must have been meant to 
suggest the farm, because their black 
heads are topped with straw hats. 
The flesh of most is a deep, mellow 
mahogany. Their figures are strong, 
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some a bit too fat. In the slower movements they retard their 
action with a feline gracefulness, and quicken individually to the 
faster rhythm. The group movement is ragged. Each personality 
is felt distinctly, likeable or not, but all exuding vitality, a whip-like 
snap in the kicks and strong sensuousness in slow movements. 

A long-legged loose-jointed buck parades in a livid green pair of 
overalls, and wears a pink silk shirt. He prances and clogs and all 
is well. Then he turns his back to the audience, jogging, one leg 
up, one leg down. He sinuates his arms above his head, causing. 
snakelike shadows on the backdrop. He reaches to his shoulders 
and snaps his suspenders, and suddenly we are struck with a sense 
of travesty. This is nothing less than Ted Shawn’s interpretation 
of the “Dance of Siva.” Here is the tum, tum sound of feet and 
the waving arms—except that Shawn does not wear. suspenders. 

One of the joys of the evening is to note the elaborate and gro- 
tesque figures with which the dialogue is flowered. In a cabaret 
scene, two husbands discover their wives playing truant. They 
philosophize that though they are being “crucified in our absence” 
they must admit that “hard times make even a monkey eat red 
pepper.” One buck tells another: “You’re too homely to die nat- 
ural. You’re jes going to ugly yoreself to death.” Another says 
‘When you laughs, I sees just teeth floating around the air.” 

Numerous skits fill the long program. There is little order or 
plot and one does not expect it. Any excuse which will bring out 
any or all of the large stock company is welcome. The whole per- 
formance is one large, informal antic. The playing of the orchestra 
and dancing of the chorus are high spots in any week’s program. 

The exodus begins, but before you are in the open air, some con- 
sciousness will forbid dismissing this show as light amusement. Some 
acts are mediocre, and yet... why did you like them? 

Speaking for ourselves, we love the rich human-ness of Negro 
art, its earthy saltiness. It also is characteristic and enjoyable that 
the emotions of both audience and performers are always on hair- 
trigger. The Negro goes to his work, his show or funerals, pre- 
pared at instant notice to laugh or wail. He emphasizes a different 
sort of humor from that of a white man. He doesn’t care for 
nuances, nor usually for puns or satire, except the broadest sort. 

He loves pantomime and slap-stick, but slap-stick with a peculiar 
edge. He enjoys grotesquerie; freakish makeup, freakish conduct. 
It is a sort of primitive humor which sees something ridiculous in 
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the face of the moon, mountain ranges or other whims of nature. 

He is also unmoral, Rabelaisian, without the complicated ethics 
of another race. He takes our shirt of morals from the whole cloth, 
but wears his sleeves rolled up. He'll not argue ethics; he com- 
placently agrees with you; yawns without covering his mouth, and 
keeps his eye peeled up the street. He’s a jubilee boy, religious be- 
cause he has a chance to sing, and law abiding because he doesn’t 
like jails any more than you do. 

A Negro might more naturally write Falstaff’s role than Mac- 
beth’s; a sense of the inevitability of formal tragedy is alien to him. 
His tragedy is a mournful welling up of the soul. 

One feels that a Negro’s expression is not quite free from the 
matrix of the earth from which he is extricating himself. His to-be 
subconscious self is not yet out of sight. You listen as he speaks 
and are conscious of a strange cast of voice. You watch him and 
are fascinated by his weirder shadow on the wall. 

There is an ecstasy at Negro shows, because their emotional struc- 
ture is so taut. Performers cage their feelings insecurely within 
their wire-tense gait. Watch the chorus come upon the stage, not 
dancing or high stepping, but moving with a quick slink-shuffle. 
If the booming drum should move the rhythm faster, much faster 

. until the last restriction broke... . 
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DANCE GROUP 


Hans Wiener brings to America the influence of the German 
dance renaissance in his group dances, typical of the current 
revolt against expressionism. Here he has aimed at a dis- 
ciplined beauty of which the picture bears effective witness. 
(Photograph by Maurice Goldberg) 
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Anton Dolin, an Irist artist, whose picturesque dancing in 
The International Revue has done much to bring that show 
up from the doldrums where it started to a popular suc- 
cess. (Photograph by Maurice Goldberg) 
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Tillie Losch, whose Dance of the Hands in //’ake up 
and Dream is an example of rhythmic virtuosity in a 
season of unusual dancing. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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RONNY JOHANSSON 


Ronny Johansson, who is delighting western audiences by 
the charm of her personality, her unfailing sense of humor, 
the originality and beauty of her dances. 
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MARGARET SEVERN 


Margaret Severn is a figure of importance in the dance 
world. A solo dancer of distinction, she is a tireless worker 
in the cause of bringing the dance to its rightful importance 
on the American stage. (Photograph by Townsend) 
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EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 


Edwin Strawbridge, one of the most intelligent and spirited 
of contemporary dancers, has been successful in catching 
the spirit and manner of dances of other lands and other 
periods—as evidenced here. (Photograph by Townsend) 








Those who saw Lisa Parnova, former ballerina of the 
Cologne Opera Company, in her versatile New York recital, 
will remember with amusement her revival of an original 
character dance, Summer Days, performed to the strains of 
In the Good Old Summer Time. (Photograph by Steiner) 
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Agnes Boone, a sculptural study by Louis Mayer. Miss 
Boone’s reconstructions of American aboriginal dances have 
won much favor. (Photograph by Townsend) 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF 
LOVEMAKING 


Edited by LAURAINE FIELD 


HUNDRED years ago Victoria had not yet been called to 
become Queen of England and to lend her name to that 
long period of material prosperity which we call the Vic- 

torian era, a period which included the industrial revolution, the 
growth of imperialism, and the evolution of feminism. For the 
greater part of its extent this was a time of monotonous sterility 
in the English theatre. Towards the end of the century, however, 
came a dramatic flowering, beginning with Jones, Wilde and Pinero, 
which marked changes in the theory and technique of the English 
stage as radical as any which had occurred in its history. Within 
a hundred years we move from Sheridan Knowles to Shaw. 

Yet, in a survey of the changes in popular thought since 1830, 
it is astonishing to find how little, on the whole, contemporary plays 
reflect them. For all the rise of the “‘New Woman” for instance, 
and the change—usually thought of as far-reaching and profound 
—in the relations between men and women, one is struck by the 
essential sameness of the dramatists’ approach to the indispensable 
“love interest.”’ It is diverting to see how much alike the playwrights 
are in their treatment of the same sort of situation throughout 
the whole of this hundred years. Only the technique and the 
vocabulary differ somewhat. 

One has but to glance at a few representative plays to see, for 
example, the gradual loss of the old high-falutin’ speeches and robust 
sentimentality, the disappearance of the soliloquy and the aside. 
Sentimentality, naturally enough, remains as a staple ingredient in 
the love scene, but by degrees it is bereft of its sturdy claptrap, 
until we are left with Barrie’s recipe of pathos, whimsicality and 
moonshine. Far removed indeed from the hearty verbosity of 
Bulwer Lytton, seven decades back! 

The extracts which follow are chosen as representing popular 
taste through the ten decades from 1830 till today. They have 
been selected to show more or less the same kind of scene as it 
appeared in stage successes at intervals of roughly ten years. 

Professor Ashley Thorndike (from whose English Comedy 
many of the biographical details given below are taken) sums up 
the case rather neatly: “Nearly every English comedy tells the 
story of a courtship resulting happily. . . . Nearly every comedy, 
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like every novel, assumes that the love of A for B or B for A is 
the most important thing in the universe. Whether the passion be 
lawful or illicit, whether beautified by exalted sentiments or framed 
in vulgarities, the story is always of the love chase. The man is 
pursuing the woman or the woman the man, and the interest in life 
is supposed to be exhausted by the capture, or the escape.”’ 


JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES 
BF peer Sheridan Knowles was an Irish- 


man, a poet, and a member of the 
Lamb-Coleridge-Hazlitt circle. Hazlitt, in- 
deed, praised him in The Spirit of the 
Age as the first tragic writer of the time. 
He wrote in blank verse (a fair specimen 
of which we quote) the tragedies Caius 
Gracchus (1815) and Virginius (1820), 
and himself played with Fanny Kemble in 
his most successful comedy, The Hunchback, 
at Covent Garden in 1832. The Love 
Chase, written in 1837, was also a success. 


1830 THE Love CHASE 
Wa ter: But thou shalt hear me, 

gentle Lydia. 

Sweet maiden, thou art frightened at thy- 

self! 

Thy own perfections ’tis that talk to thee. 

Thy beauty rich!—Thy richer grace !— thy 

mind, 

Except for these, I had no tongue for thee. 

fe for thee !—ears!—had never followed 

thee! ... 


Had never loved thee, Lydia!—Hear 
me !|— 

Lyp1a: Love 
Should seek its match. No match am I 
for thee. 

Watter: Right! Love should seek its 


match; and that is, love, 

Or nothing! Station—fortune—find their 
match 

In things resembling them. They are not 
love! 

Comes love (that subtle essence, without 
which 

Life were but leaden dullness !—weariness! 
A plodding trudger on a heavy road!) 
Comes it of title-deeds which fools may 
boast ? 

Or coffers vilest hands may hold the keys 
of? 

. . » Yes! love should seek 

Its match—then give my love its match in 
thine, 
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Its match which in thy gentle breast doth 
lodge 
So rich—so earthly, heavenly fair and rich, 
As monarchs have no thought of on their 
thrones, 
Which kingdoms do bear up. 4) 
Lypta: Wast thou a monarch, 
Me wouldst thou make thy queen? 

Wa tter: I would. 

Lypi1a: What!—Pass 
A princess by for me? 

WaLterR: I would. 

LypiA: Suppose 
Thy subjects would prevent thee? 

WAL LerR: Then, in spite of them! 

LypiA: Suppose they were too strong 
for thee? 

Wa tier: Why then, I’d give them up 
my throne—content 
With that thou’dst yield me in thy gentle 
breast. 

Lema: Can subjects do what monarchs 
do? 

WALLER: Far more: Far less! 

Lyp1A: Among those things, where 
more their power, is marriage one? 

WALLER: Yes. 

Lyp1a: And no part of love. 

You say, is rank or wealth? 

WALLER: No part of love. 

Lyp1a: Is marriage part of love? 

WALLER: At times it is, 

At times is not. Men love and marry— 
Love and marry not. 

Lyp1a: Then have they not the power 
So must they hapless part with those they ‘eb 
love. 

Water: Oh no! not part! How could 


they love and part? 

Lyp1a: How could they love, not part, 
not free to wed? 

Wa ter: Alone in marriage doth not 
union lie! 

Lypia: Alone where hands are free !— 
O yes—alone! . . . Love that’s free to wed, 
Not wedding, doth profane the name of 
love... . Why make you love to me? 
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Women whose hearts are free, by nature 
tender, 
Their fancies hit by those they are besought 
by, 
Do first impressions quickly—deeply take; 
And, balked in their election, have been 
known 
To droop a whole life through! 

WALLER: If there is truth in man, I 
love thee!—Hear me! 
In wedlock, families claim property. 
Old notions, which we needs must humour 
often, 
Bar us to wed, where we are forced to 
love! 
Thou hearest? 

Lypia: Ido. 

WALLER: My family is proud; 
Our ancestor, whose arms we bear, did win 
An earldom by his deeds. "Tis not enough 
I please myself !—I must please others, who 
Desert in wealth and station only see. 
Thou hearest? 

Lypia: I do. 

WALLER: I cannot marry thee, 
And must I lose thee?—Do not turn away! 
Without the altar I can honour thee! 
Can cherish thee, nor swear it to the priest; 
For more than life I love thee! 

Lyp1a: Say thou hatest me, 
And I'll believe thee—Wherein differs love 
From hate, to do the work of hate— 
destroy? 
Thy ancestor won title by his deeds! 
Was one of them, to teach an honest maid 
The deed of sin—first steal her love, and 
then 
Her virtue? If thy family is proud, 
Mine, sir, is worthy! if we are poor, the 
lack 
Of riches, sir, is not the lack of shame! 
You have insulted me.—To show you, sir, 
The heart you made so light of, you are 
beloved— 
But she that tells you so, tells you beside 
She ne’er beholds you more! (Goes out) 


BULWER LYTTON 


ulwer Lytton, whose Money had an 

immense success in 1840 and was 
played for many years after, had already 
successfully produced in 1832 The Lady 
of Lyons and Richelieu, the name part of 
the latter being afterwards made famous by 
Kemble and Irving. His many novels, how- 


ever, so far outran his dramas in financial 
success that he wrote little more for the 
stage. These three plays retained the public 
favour until the end of the century. 


1840 Monty 

Evetyn: Clara! 

Ciara: Cousin! 

Eve_yn: And you, too, are a dependent! 

Ciara: But on Lady Franklin, who 
seeks to make me forget it. 

Evetyn: Ay, but can the world forget 
it? This insolent condescension—this cox- 
combry of admiration—more galling than 
the arrogance of contempt! Look you now 
—robe Beauty in silk and cashmere—hand 
Virtue into her chariot —lackey their 
caprices—wrap them from the winds— 
fence them round with a golden circle— 
and Virtue and Beauty are as goddesses 
both to peasant and to prince. Strip them 
of the adjuncts—see Beauty and Virtue 
poor — dependent — solitary — walking the 
world defenceless; oh, then the devotion 
changes its character—the same crowd 
gather eagerly around—fools, fops, liber- 
tines—not to worship at the shrine, but to 
sacrifice the victim! 

CLARA: My cousin, you are cruel! 

EveLyn: Forgive me! There is a some- 
thing when a man’s heart is better than 
his fortunes, that makes even affection bit- 
ter. Mortification for myself —it has 
ceased to chafe me. I can mock where I 
once resented. But you,—you, so deli- 
cately framed and nurtured—one slight to 
you—one careless look—one disdainful tone 
—makes me feel the true curse of the poor 
man. His pride gives armour to his own 
breast, but it has no shield to protect 
another ! 

Ciara: But I, too, have pride of my 
own; I, too, can smile at the pointless 
insolence— 

EvELYN: Smile—and he took your 
hand! O, Clara, you know not the tor- 
tures that I suffer hourly! When others 
approach you—young, fair, rich—the sleek 
darlings of the world—I accuse you of your 
very beauty—I writhe beneath every smile 
that you bestow. No—speak not!—my 
heart has broken its silence, and you shall 
hear the rest. For you I have endured 
the weary bondage of this house—the fool’s 
gibe—the hireling’s sneer—the bread pur- 
chased by toils that should have led me to 
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loftier ends: yes, to see you—hear you— 
breathe the same air—be ever at hand— 
that if others slighted, from one at least 
you might receive the luxury of respect :— 
for this—for this I have lingered, suffered, 
and forborne. O, Clara, we are orphans 
both—friendless both: you are all in the 
world to me: turn not away—my very soul 
speaks in these words—1 LOVE you! 

CiarA: No— Evelyn — Alfred — No! 
say it not; think it not! it were madness. 

EveLyn: Madness! Nay, hear me yet. 
I am poor, penniless—a beggar for bread 
to a dying servant. True! But I have a 
heart of iron! I have knowledge—patience 
—health—and my love for you gives me 
at last ambition! I have trifled with my 
own energies till now, for I despised all 
things till I loved you. With you to toil 
for—your step to support—your path to 
smooth—and I—I, poor Alfred Evelyn— 
promise at last to win for you even fame 
and fortune! Do not withdraw your hand 
—this hand—shall it not be mine? 

Ciara: Ah, Evelyn! Never—never! 

EveLyN: Never! 

Ciara: Forget this folly; our union is 
impossible, and to talk of love were to de- 
ceive both! 

EvELYN (bitterly): Because I am poor! 

Ciara: And I too/ A marriage of pri- 
vation—of penury—of days that dread the 
morrow! I have seen such a lot! Never 
return to this again. 

EvELYN: Enough—you are obeyed. I 
deceived myself—ha! ha!—I fancied that I 
too was loved. I, whose youth is already 
half gone with care and toil!—whose mind 
is soured—whom nobody can love—who 
ought to have loved no one! 

Ciara (aside) : And if it were only I 
to suffer, or perhaps to starve! O, what 
shall I say? (Aloud) Evelyn—Cousin! 

EvELYN: Madam. 

Ciara: Alfred—I—I— 

EvELYN: Reject me! 

Ciara: Yes! It is past! (Exit) 


DION BOUCICAULT 


Di Boucicault was another Irishman, 

perhaps the greatest theatrical adapter 
the theatre has seen. He took his material 
for adaptation from any source that came 
handy, largely from the French, but he also 
wrote many more or less original pieces, 


the best known today being his three Irish 
plays, The Colleen Bawn (1860), Arrah- 
na-Pogue (1865), and The Shaughraun 
(1870). Boucicault went to America in 
1853, and had an enormous success with his 
wife, Miss Agnes Robertson, in Boston. 
He returned to London at _ intervals 
throughout the rest of his long theatrical 
career, but retired to America in 1876, and 
died there in 1890. London Assurance was 
his first play, a comedy of manners after the 
style of the previous century. Tradition 
has it that the first box set on the London 
stage was used for its production in 1841. 
The piece continued to be played for years. 


1850 LoNDON ASSURANCE 

Grace: I wish I had never seen Mr. 
Hamilton. Why does every object appear 
robbed of the charm it once presented to 
me? Why doI shudder at the contempla- 
tion of this marriage, which, till now, was 
to me a subject of indifference? Am I in 
love? In love! if I am, my past life has 
been the work of raising up a pedestal to 
place my own folly on—I—the infidel— 
the railer! 

Younc Courtiy: Meditating upon 
matrimony, madam? 

Grace (aside): He little thinks he was 
the subject of my meditations! (Aloud) 
No. 

CourtTLy (aside): I must unmask my 
battery now. 

Grace (aside): How foolish I am. 
He will perceive that I tremble—I must 
appear at ease. (A pause.) 

Courtty: Eh? ah! um! 

Grace: Ah! (They sink into silence 
again. Aside) How very awkward! 

CourtTLy (aside): It is a very difficult 
subject to begin. (Aloud) Madam—ahem 
—there was—is—I mean—I was about to 
remark—a—(aside) Hang me if it is not 
a very slippery subject. I must brush up 
my faculties; attack her in her own way. 
(Aloud) Sing! oh, muse! (Aside) Why, I 
have made love before to a hundred 
women! 

Grace (aside): I wish I had something 
to do, for I have nothing to say. 

CourTLy: Madam—there is—a sub- 
ject so fraught with fate to my future life, 
that you must pardon my lack of delicacy, 
should a too hasty expression mar the fer- 
vent courtesy of its intent. To you, I 
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feel aware, I must appear in the light of a 
comparative stranger. 

GRACE (aside): I know what’s coming. 

Courtty: Of you—I know perhaps 
too much for my own peace. 

GRACE (aside): He is in love. 

CourtTLy: I forget all that befell be- 
fore I saw your beauteous self; I seem born 
into another world—my nature changed— 
the beams of that bright face falling on my 
soul, have, from its chaos, warmed into life 
the flowrets of affection, whose maiden 
odours now float toward the sun, pouring 
forth on their pure tongue a mite of ado- 
ration, midst the voices of a universe. 
(Aside) That’s something in her own 
style. 

Grace: Mr. Hamilton! 

CourtTLy: You cannot feel surprised— 

GracE: I am more than surprised. 
(Aside) I am delighted. 

CourTLy: Do not speak so coldly. 

Grace: You have offended me. 

CourtLy: No, madam; no woman, 
whatever her state, can be offended by the 
adoration even of the meanest; it is myself 
whom I have offended and deceived—but 
still I ask your pardon. 

Grace (aside): Oh! he thinks I am 
refusing him. (Aloud) I am not exactly 
offended, but— 

Courtiy: Consider my _position—a 
few days—and an insurmountable barrier 
would have placed you beyond my wildest 
hopes—you would have been my mother. 

Grace: I should have been your 
mother! (Aside) I thought so. 

CourtLty: No—that is, I meant Sir 
Harcourt Courtly’s bride. 

GRACE (with great emphasis): Never! 

CourtLy: How! Never! may I then 
hope?—you turn away—you would not 
lacerate me by a refusal? 

GRACE (aside): How stupid he is! 

Courtiy: Still silent! I thank you, 
Miss Grace—I ought to have expected this 
—fool that I have been—one course alone 
remains—farewell ! 

Grace (aside): Now he is going. 

CourtLy: Farewell forever! (Sits) 
Will you not speak one word? I shall leave 
this house immediately—I shall not see you 
again. 

Grace: Unhand me, sir, I insist. 

CourTLy (aside): Oh! what an ass 
I’ve been! (Rushes up to her, and seizes 


her hand) Release this hand? Never! 
Never! (Kissing it) Never will I quit this 
hand! it shall be my companion in misery 
—in solitude—when you are far away. 

Grace: Oh! should any one come! 
(Drops her handkerchief; he stoops to pick 
it up) For heaven’s sake, do not kneel. 

CourtLy (kneels): Forever thus pros- 
trate before my soul’s saint, I will lead a 
pious life of eternal adoration. 

Grace: Should we be discovered thus 
—pray, Mr. Hamilton—pray—pray. 

CourtLy: Pray! I am praying; what 
more can I do? 

Grace: Your conduct is shameful. 

Courtty: It is. (Rises) 

Grace: And if I do not scream, it is 
not for your sake—that—But it might 
alarm the family. 

CourtLy: It might—it would. Say, 
am I wholly indifferent to you? I entreat 
one word—I implore you—do not with- 
draw your hand—(she snatches it away— 
he puts his round her waist) You smile. 

Grace: Leave me, dear Mr. Hamilton! 

Courtty: Dear! Then I am dear to 
you; that word once more; say—say you 
love me! 

Grace: Is this fair? (He catches her 
in his arms and kisses her.) 


TOM TAYLOR 


To Taylor, like Boucicault, adapted 

from the French. He lived from 1817 
to 1880, and in that time wrote over sev- 
enty plays, besides being a coach at Cam- 
bridge (he was a Fellow of Trinity), 
holding a Chair of English Literature at 
the University of London, being called to 
the Bar, holding a Civil Service appoint- 
ment, writing much journalism and several 
biographies (including the Life and Times 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds), and finally edit- 
ing Punch from 1874 until he died. Our 
American Cousin was produced in New 
York in 1858. It is among his best remem- 
bered pieces, largely because it contains the 
character of Lord Dundreary, which was 
exploited by the elder Sothern, while at the 
same time Joseph Jefferson made the part 
of Asa Trenchard famous. 


1860 Our AMERICAN CousIN 
Asa: Miss Mary, I wish you'd leave 

off those everlasting dairy fixings, and come 

and take a hand of chat along with me. 
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Mary: What, and leave my work? 
Why, when you first came here, you 
thought I could not be too industrious. 

Asa: Well, I think so yet, Miss Mary, 
but I’ve got a heap to say to you, and I 
never can talk while you’re moving about 
so spry among them pans, pails and cheeses. 
First you raise one hand, and then the 
other, and—well, it takes the gumption 
right out of me. 

Mary: Well, then, I'll sit here (sits 
on bench with Asa vis-a-vis). Well now, 
will that do? 

Asa: Well, no, Miss Mary, that won’t 
do neither; them eyes of yourn takes my 
breath away. 

Mary: What will I do, then? 

Asa: Well, I don’t know, Miss Mary, 
but darn me if you could do anything that 
wasn’t so tarnal neat and handsome that 
a fellow would want you to keep on doing 
nothing else all the time. 

Mary (rises): Well, then, I'll go 
away. 

Asa (stopping her): No, don’t do that, 
Miss Mary, for then I’ll be left in total 
darkness. (She sits) Somehow I feel kinder 
lost if I haven’t got you to talk to. Now 
that I’ve got the latitude and longitude of 
all them big folks, found out the length of 
every lady’s foot, and the soft spot on 
everybody’s head, they can’t teach me 
nothing; but here (whittling), here I come 
to school. 

Mary: Then throw away that stick, 
and put away your knife, like a good boy. 
(He throws away stick) I must cure you 
of that dreadful trick of whittling. 

Asa: Qh, if you only knew how it 
helps me to keep my eyes off you, Miss 
Mary. 

Mary: But you needn’t keep your eyes 
off me. 

Asa: I’m afraid I must, my eyes are 
awful tale-tellers, and they might be saying 
something you wouldn’t like to hear, and 
that might make you mad, and then you’d 
shut up school and send me home feeling 
as small as a tadpole with his tail bobbed 
off. 

Mary: Don’t be alarmed, I don’t think 
I will listen to any tales that your eyes may 
tell unless they’re tales I like and ought to 
hear . . . Mr. Trenchard, what can I say 
to you but offer you my lifelong gratitude? 

Asa: Don’t now, Miss, don’t— 
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Mary: If I knew what else to offer— 
Heaven knows there is nothing that is mine 
to give you that I would keep back. 

Asa: Give me yourself. (Business) | 
know what a rude, ill-mannered block I 
am; but there’s a heart inside of me worth 
something, if it’s only for the sake of your 
dear little image, that’s planted right plump 
in the middle of it. 

Mary: Asa Trenchard, there is my 
hand, and my heart is in it. (Offers hand) 

ASA (seizes her hand, then drops it sud- 
denly): Miss Mary, I made what folks 
call a big sacrifice for you, this morning. 
Oh! I know it, I ain’t so modest, but that 
I know it. Now, what’s this you’re doing? 
Is this sacrifice you are making out of grati- 
tude for me? ’Cause if it is, I wouldn’t 
have it, though not to have it would nigh 
break my heart, tough as it is. 

Mary: No, no, I give myself freely to 
you—as freely as you, this morning, gave 
my grandfather’s property to me. 

Asa: Say it again, last of hope and 
blessed promise! (He clasps her in his 
arms) Mary, there’s something tells me 
that you'll not repent it. I’m rough, Mary, 
awful rough, but you needn’t fear that 
I’ll ever be rough to you. I’ve camped out 
in the woods, Mary, often and often, and 
seen the bears at play with their cubs in 
the moonlight, the glistening teeth that 
would tear the hunter was harmless to 
them; the big strong claws that would peel 
a man’s head as a knife would a pumpkin, 
was as soft for them as velvet cushions, and 
that’s what I’ll be with you, my own little 
wife; and if ever harm does come to you, 
it must be over the dead body of Asa 
Trenchard! 

Mary: I know it, Asa; and if I do 
not prove a true and loving wife to you, 
may my mother’s bright spirit never look 
down to bless her child. 

Asa: Wal, if I don’t get out in the air 
I’ll bust. 

(Exit hastily pulling Mary after him) 


TOM ROBERTSON 


To Robertson came of a family whose 

traditions were bound up with the thea- 
tre. He led a struggling life as actor and 
journalist until, at the age of thirty-five, 
he persuaded E. A. Sothern to produce his 
David Garrick in 1864. It was a great 
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success at the Prince of Wales, and ran for 
150 nights. After this he wrote a number 
of comedies, all successful, among which 
Ours gained a triumph in America. Robert- 
son produced most of them at the Prince 
of Wales, where he paid great attention to 
detail, and really laid the foundations of 
modern drawing-room comedy technique. 
W. 8. Gilbert said of him: “I look upon 
stage management, as now understood, as 
having been absolutely invented by him.” 
He also initiated in England the custom of 


GeEorGE: Because you won’t let me 
read that letter. 

EsTHER: It won't please you if you 
see it. 

Georce: I dare say not. That’s just 
the reason that I want to. You won’t? 

EstHER (hesitates): I will. There! 
(gives it to him) 

GEORGE (reads): “Dear Madam,” 

EstHER: ‘That’s tender, isn’t it? 

Georce: “The terms are four pounds 
—your dresses to be found. For eight 


a | sending a company to tour the provincial weeks certain, and longer if you should 
theatres with the successful pieces playing suit.” (In astonishment) “I cannot close 
in London. Caste is his best known play. the engagement until the return of my 

partner. I expect him back today, and 
1870 ; CASTE will write you as soon as I have a him. 
GerorcE: Why won't you let me pre- -Yours very etc.” Four pounds—find 
sent you with a piano? dresses. What does this mean? 
EsTHER: I don’t want one. EsTHER: It means that they want a 
GEORGE: You said you were fond of (Columbine for the pantomime, at Man- 
playing. chester, and I think I shall get the engage- 
EsTHER: We may be fond of many ment. 
things without having them. (taking out GrorcE: Manchester? Then you'll 
letter) Now here’s a gentleman says that Jeayve London! 
he is attached to me. p EsTHER (pathetically): I must. You 
Georce (jealous): May I know his see, this little house is on my shoulders. 
name? Polly only earns thirty shillings a week, 
EsTHER: What for? It would be use- and father has been out of work a long 
less, as his solicitations—(throws letter into long time. I make the bread here, and 
fire) ; it’s hard to make, sometimes. I’ve been 
GrorcE: I lit that fire. mistress of this place, and forced to think 
EsTHER: ‘Then burn these too. (George ever since my mother died and I was eight 
crosses to fire) No, not that. (taking one years old. Four pounds a week is a large 
back) I must keep that; burn the others. ym, and I can save out of it. 
GEORGE (throws letter on fire): Who Gerorce: But you'll go away and I 
is that from? shan’t see you. 
EstHER: Why do you wish to know? EsTHER: P’raps it will be for the best. 
GeorcE: Because I love you, and I What future is there for us? You're a 
don’t think you love me, and I fear a rival. jan of rank, and I am a poor girl who 
EsTHER: You have none. gets her living by dancing. (Rises, crosses 
GeorcE: I know you have so many ad- she room.) It would have been better that 
mirers. ; : we had never met. 
aw EstHER: They’re nothing to me. GeorcE (follows her): No! 
GrorcE: Not one? ‘ EsTHER: Yes, it would, for I’m afraid 
EstHER: No. ‘They’re admirers, but  ¢ha¢— 
there’s not a husband among them. Georce: You love me? 
Gerorce: Not the writer of that letter? EstHer: I don’t know. I’m not sure; 
EsTHER (coquettishly): Oh, I like him but I think I do. 
very much. GEORGE (trying to seize her hand): 
GeorGE (sighing): Ah! Esther! 
EstHer: And I’m very fond of this EstHER: No, think of the difference of 
letter. our stations. 
GeorcE: Then, Esther, you don’t care GeorGE: That’s what Hawtree says. 
for me. Caste! caste! curse caste! 
EstHER: Don’t I! How do you know? EstHer: If I go to Manchester it will 
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be for the best. We must both try to for- 
get each other. 

GEORGE (seizing her hand): Forget 
you! No, Esther, let me— 

(Postman’s knock; enter Polly with a 

letter) 

Potty: It’s for you, Esther! 

EsTHER (rises): For me? (takes let- 
ter ) From Manchester! (opens it) 

Gerorce: Manchester! 

EsTHER (reading): I’ve got the en- 
gagement—four pounds a week. 

GEORGE (placing his arm round her): 
You shan’t go. Esther—stay—be my wife! 

EstHER: But the world—your world? 

GeorcE: Hang the world! (Embraces 
her) You’re my world! Stay with your 
husband, Mrs. George D’Alroy! 


CHARLES READE 


harles Reade, that inveterate crusader, 

collaborated with Tom Taylor in 
writing Masks and Faces. It was in its day 
considered a daring piece of work on ac- 
count of its then unusual attitude to Peg 
W offington, the actress-heroine, and it had 
such enormous success that Reade rewrote 
it in the form of the novel of that title. 
He also wrote various other plays, Gold! 
A Drama (1865), the dramatic version of 
It’s Never Too Late to Mend; Drink 
(1879, from Zola’s \’Assommoir) ; Love 
and Money (1882); Single Heart and 
Double Face (1883); and others. But, like 
Lord Lytton, he achieved his greatest suc- 
cess in his novels, The Cloister and the 
Hearth overwhelming all his other work. 


1880 MASKS AND FACES 

VANE (entering): Alone? 

Pec WorFFINGTON: In company and 
solitude. What has annoyed you? 

Vane: Nothing. 

Pec: Never try to conceal anything 
from me. I know the map of your face. 
These last fourteen days you have been sub- 
ject to some adverse influence; and today 
I have discovered whose it is. 

VaNE: No influence can ever shake 
yours. 

Prec: Dear friend, for your own sake, 
not mine, trust. your own heart, eyes, and 
judgment. 

VANE: Ido. I love you; your face is 
the shrine of sincerity, truth, and candour. 


‘ 
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I alone know you: your flatterers do not— 
your detractors—oh! curse them! 

Prec: You see what men are! Have I 
done ill to hide the riches of my heart from 
the heartless, and keep them all for one 
honest man, who will be my friend, I hope, 
as well as my lover? 

VaNneE: Ah, that is my ambition. 

Pec: We actresses make good the old 
proverb, “Many lovers, but few friends.” 
And oh! it is we who need a friend. Will 
you be mine? 

VaneE: I will. Then tell me the way 
for me, unequal in wit and address to many 
of your admirers, to win your esteem. 

Pec: I will tell you a sure way; never 
act in my presence, never try to be very 
clever or eloquent. Remember! I am the 
goddess of tricks: I can only love my supe- 
rior. Be honest and frank as the day, and 
you will be my superior; and I shall love 
you, and bless the hour you shone on my 
artificial life. 

VANE: Oh! thanks, thanks, for this, I 
trust, is in my power! 

Prec: Mind—it is no easy task: to be 
my friend is to respect me, that I may re- 
spect myself the more; to be my friend is 
to come between me and the temptations of 
an unprotected life—the recklessness of a 
vacant heart. 

Vane: I will place all that is good 
about me at your feet. I will sympathize 
with you when you are sad; I will rejoice 
when you are gay. 

Pec: Will you scold me when I do 
wrong? 

VANE: Scold you? 

Pec: Nobody scolds me now—a sure 
sign nobody loves me. Will you scold me? 

VANE (tenderly): I will try! and I 
will be loyal and frank. You will not hate 
me for a confession I make myself? 
(agitated) 

Pgc: I shall like you the better—Oh! 
so much better. 

VANE: Then I will own to you— 

Pec: Oh! do not tell me you have 
loved others before me; I could not bear 
to hear it. 

VANE: No—no—I never loved till 
now. 

Pec: Let me hear that only. I am 
jealous even of the past. Say you never 
loved but me—never mind whether it is 
true—say so;—but it is true, for you do 
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not yet know love. Ernest, shall I make 
you love me, as none of your sex ever 
loved? with heart, and brain, and breath, 
and life, and soul? 

VANE: ‘Teach me so to love, and I am 
yours forever. 


OSCAR WILDE 
Wit Oscar Wilde we reach the fin-de- 


siecle enthusiasts, the clever-clever 
rebels against Victorian ideas. His com- 
edies, Lady Windermere’s Fan, A Woman 
of No Importance, An Ideal Husband, and 
The Importance of Being Earnest, were 
all produced between 1892 and 1895, but 
they never achieved a big box-office success. 
The audience of today, trained (to a cer- 
tain extent, at least) to appreciate witty 
lines, enjoys Wilde’s brilliant dialogue, and 
applauds his mental gymnastics; not so the 
public of his own day, whose sensibilities 
he intentionally offended. But, notwith- 
standing the plentiful apple-sauce, the plot 
of Lady Windermere’s Fan is basically the 
same old sentimental theme; and in dealing 
with the main situation the author, as ever, 
abandons his satirical seasoning. 


1890 Lapy WINDERMERE’S FAN 

Lapy WINDERMERE: You said you 
would be my friend, Lord Darlington.— 
Tell me, what am I to do? Be my friend 
now. 

Lorp DaRLINGTON: Between men and 
women there is no friendship possible. 
There is passion, enmity, worship, love, 
but no friendship. I love you— 

Lapy W.: No, no! (Rises) 

Lorp D.: Yes, I love you! You are 
more to me than anything in the whole 
world. What does your husband give you? 
Nothing. Whatever is in him he gives to 
this wretched woman, whom he has thrust 
into your society, into your home, to shame 
you before every one. I offer you my life— 

Lapy W.: Lord Darlington! 

Lorp D.: My life—my whole life— 
Take it, and do with it what you will. ... 
I love you—love you as I have never loved 
any living thing. From the moment I 
met you I loved you, loved you blindly, 
adoringly, madly! You did not know it 
then—you know it now! Leave this house 
tonight! I won’t tell you that the world 
matters nothing, or the world’s voice, or 


the voice of society. They matter a good 
deal. They matter far too much. But 
there are moments when one has to choose 
between living one’s own life, fully, en- 
tirely, completely—or dragging out some 
false, shallow, degrading existence that the 
world in its hypocrisy demands. You have 
that moment now. Choose! Oh, my love, 
choose! 

Lapy W. (moving slowly away from 
him, and looking at him with startled 
eyes): I have not the courage. 

Lorp D. (following her): Yes; you 
have the courage. There may be six months 
of pain, of disgrace even; but when you 
no longer bear his name, when you bear 
mine, all will be well. Margaret, my love, 
my wife that shall be some day—yes, my 
wife! You know it! What are you now? 
This woman has the place that belongs by 
right to you. Oh! go—go out of this 
house, with head erect, with a smile upon 
your lips, with courage in your eyes. All 
London will know why you did it, and 
who will blame you? No one. If they do, 
what matter. Wrong? What is wrong? 
It’s wrong for a man to abandon his wife 
for a shameless woman. It is wrong for 
a wife to remain with a man who so dis- 
honours her. You said once you would 
make no compromise with things. Make 
none now. Be brave! Be yourself! 

Lapy W.: I am afraid of being myself. 
Let me think! Let me wait! My husband 
may return to me. (Sits down on sofa) 

Lorp D.: And you would take him 
back! You are not what I thought you 
were. You are just the same as every 
other woman. You would stand anything 
rather than face the censure of a world, 
whose praise you would despise. In a week 
you will be driving with this woman in 
the Park. She will be your constant guest 
—your dearest friend. You would endure 
anything rather than break with one blow 
this monstrous tie. You are right. You 
have no courage; none! 

Lapy W.: Ah, give me time to think. 
I cannot answer you now. (Passes her 
hand nervously over her brow) 


Lorp D.: It must be now or not at 
all. 

Lavy W. (rising from the sofa): Then 
not at all! (4 pause) 

Lorp D.: You break my heart! 
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Lavy W.: Mine is already broken. (4 
pause) 

Lorp D.: ‘Tomorrow I leave England. 
This is the last time I shall ever look on 
you. You will never see me again. For 
one moment our lives met—our souls 
touched. They must never meet or touch 


again. Goodbye, Margaret. (Exit) 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


H° Arthur Jones, who died in 1928, 
produced his first play in 1878. For 
some years after this he continued to write 
melodramatic pieces which did not embody 
his best work, but gradually his plays 
tended more and more to ironical comedy 
and social satire. The Silver King, his first 
production, won a great success and a com- 
fortable fortune for the playwright, but it 
is in his later work, The Crusaders (1891), 
The Masqueraders and The Case of Rebel- 
lious Susan (1894), Michael and His Lost 
Angel (a complete failure in 1896), The 
Liars (1897), and The Hypocrites (1906), 
that his most characteristic writing is to be 
found. It is in some ways like that of John 
Galsworthy: the dramatist states a social 
problem (usually a quite insoluble one) 
with great technical skill, and with scrupu- 
lous fairness to both sides, himself refrain- 
ing from taking either. The dialogue is 
almost always exceedingly true to life. 


1900 Tue Liars 
BEATRICE: When do you start? 
Sir CHRISTOPHER: ‘Tomorrow morn- 
I’ve been at the 


ing. It’s very urgent. 
War Office all the afternoon. You'll ex- 
cuse my going on with this. I’ve three 


most important duties to fulfil tonight. 

BEATRICE: What are they? 

Sir C. (packing): I’ve got to pack. I’ve 
got to persuade Ned to come out there with 
me—if I can. And I’ve got (looking 
straight at her) to make you promise to 
be my wife when I come home again. 

Beatrice: Oh, Kit, you know what 
I’ve told you so often! 

Sir C. (packing always): Yes, and you’re 
telling it to me again, and wasting my 
time when every moment is gold. Ah, dear, 
forgive me; you know I think you’re worth 
the wooing. And you know I’m the man 
to woo you. And you know I’m ready to 
spend three, five, seven, fourteen, or twenty- 
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one years in winning you. But if you'd 
only say “Yes” this minute, and let me pack 
and see Ned, you’d save me such a lot of 
trouble. And I’ll do all the love-making 
when I come back. 

BEATRICE: Where is Ned? 

Sir C.: Playing the fool for Lady Jes- 
sica. There never was but one woman in 
this world that was worth playing the fool 
for, and I’m playing the fool for her. I’ve 
sent for Ned to come here. That’s a digres- 
sion. Come back to brass-tacks. You'll be 
my wife when I come home? 

BEATRICE: Let me think it over, Kit. 

Stir C.: No. You’ve had plenty of time 
for that. I can’t allow you to think it over 
any longer. 

BEATRICE: But it means so much to me. 
Let me write it to you out there? 

Str C.(very determinedly): No. (Leaves 
his packing, takes out his watch.) It’s a 
little too bad of you when I’m so pressed. 
Now, I can only give you five minutes, and 
it must absolutely be fixed up in that time. 
(With great tenderness and passion.) Come, 
my dear, dear chum, what makes you hesi- 
tate to give yourself to me? You want me 
to come well out of this, don’t you? 

BEATRICE: You know I do! 

Sir C.: Then you don’t love your coun- 
try if you won’t have me. Once give me 
your promise, and it will give me the pluck 
of fifty men! Don’t you know that if I’m 
eure of you I shall carry everything before 
me? 

Beatrice: Will you? Will you? But 
if you were to die— 

Sir C.: I won’t die if you’re waiting to 
be my wife when I come home. And you 
will? You will? I won’t hear anything 
but “Yes.” You shan’t move one inch till 
you’ve said “Yes.”” Now! Say it! Say 
“Yes!” Say “Yes”—do you hear? 

BEATRICE (throwing herself into his 
wen) : Yes! Yes! Yes! Take me! Take 
me! 

Sir C. (kissing her very reverently): 
My wife when I come home again. (4 
pause.) 

BEATRICE: 
very deeply. 

Str C.. And so you shall, when I come 
home again. And so will I when I come 


You know, Kit, I can love 


home again. (Looking at his watch.) A 
minute and a quarter! I must get on with 
my packing. 
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Beatrice: Kit, there will be some nurs- 
ing and other woman’s work out there? 

Sir C.: Yes, I suppose— 

Beatrice: I’ll come with you. 

Sir C.: Very well. How long will it 
take you to pack? 

Beatrice: Half an hour. 

Sir C.: All right! I must wait here for 
Ned. Come back and have some supper by- 
and-bye. 

BEATRICE: Yes—in half an hour. 

Sir C.: We might be married at Cairo 
—on our way out? 

BEATRICE: Just as you please. 

Sir C.: Or before we start tomorrow 
morning. 

Beatrice: Will there be time? 

Sir C.: Oh, I’ll make time. 


SIR JAMES BARRIE 
z M. Barrie won his first considera- 


able success in the theatre in 1897, 
with the dramatized version of The Little 
Minister, and established himself as a popu- 
lar playwright with Quality Street and 
The Admirable Crichton in 1902. Peter 
Pan came in 1904, and then Alice-Sit-By- 
The-Fire (1905), What Every Woman 
Knows (1908), The Twelve Pound Look 
(1910), A Kiss for Cinderella (1916), 
Dear Brutus, and The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals in 1917, Mary Rose in 1920, 
and Shall We Join the Ladies? in 1922. 
Barrie may be said to have followed W. 8. 
Gilbert (but with a wide and obvious dif- 
ference) in introducing into his technique 
of the sentimental comedy a fantastic ele- 
ment which lends itself to social allegory. 


1910 Dear Brutus 

Maset: What would your wife say! 
I shall begin to think you are a very dread- 
ful man, Mr. Purdie. 

PurpDIE (whose sincerity is not to be 
questioned ) : Surely you might call me Jack 
by this time. 

Mase (heaving): Perhaps, if you are 
very good, Jack. 

PurpikE (of noble thoughts compact): If 
only Joanna were more like you. 

Mase: Like me? You mean her face? 
It is a—well, if it is not precisely pretty, it 
is a good face. (Handsomely) I don’t mind 
her face at all. I am glad you have got 
such a dependable little wife, Jack. 


PurpiE (gloomily): Thanks. 


Mask (seated with a moonbeam in her 
lap): What would Joanna have said if 
she had seen you just now? 

Purpie: A wife should be incapable of 
jealousy. 

Mase: Joanna jealous? But has she 
any reason? Jack, tell me, who is the 
woman? 

Purpie (restraining himself by a mighty 
effort, for he wishes always to be true to 


Joanna): Shall I, Mabel, shall I? 


MaseEL (faltering, yet not wholly giving 
up the chase): I can’t think who she is. 
Have I ever seen her? 

Purpie: Every time you look in a 
mirror. 

Mase (with her head on one side): 
How odd. Jack, that can’t be; when I 
look in a mirror I see only myself. 

Purple (gloating): How adorably in- 
nocent you are, Mabel. Joanna would have 
guessed at once. 

Maser (Slowly his meaning comes to 
her, and she is appalled): Not that! 

PurniE (aflame): Shall I tell you now? 

MABEL (palpitating exquisitely): 1 
don’t know, I am not sure. Jack, try not 
to say it, but if you feel you must, say it in 
such a way that it would not hurt the feel- 
ings of Joanna if she happened to be passing 
by, as she nearly always is. 

(A little moan from Joanna's tree is un- 
noticed.) 


PurpiE: I would rather not say it at 
all than that way. (He is touchingly anx- 
ious that she should know him as he really 
is.) I don’t know, Mabel, whether you 
have noticed that I am not like other men. 
(He goes deeply into the very structure of 
his being.) All my life I have been a soul 
that has had to walk alone. Even as a 
child I had no hope that it would be other- 
wise. I distinctly remember when I was 
six thinking how unlike other children | 
was. Before I was twelve I suffered from 
terrible self-depreciation; I do so still. 1 
suppose there never was a man who had a 
more lowly opinion of himself. 


Masset: Jack, you are so universall; 
admired | 

PurpizE: ‘That doesn’t help; I remain 
my own judge. I am afraid I am a dark 
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spirit, Mabel. Yes, yes, my dear, let me 
leave nothing untold, however it may dam- 
age me in your eyes. Your eyes! I cannot 
remember a time when I did not think of 
Love as a great consuming passion; I visu- 
alised it, Mabel, as perhaps few have done, 
but always as the abounding joy that could 
come to others but never to me. I expected 
too much of women: I suppose I was 
touched to finer issues than most. That has 
been my tragedy. 

Maset: Then you met Joanna. 

Purpie: Then I met Joanna. Yes! 
Foolishly, as I now see, I thought she would 
understand that I was far too deep a nature 
really to mean the little things I sometimes 
said to her. I suppose a man was never 
placed in such a position before. What 
was I to do? Remember, I was always 
certain that the ideal love could never come 
to me. Whatever the circumstances, I was 
convinced that my soul must walk alone. 

Mase: Joanna, how could you. 

Purpig (firmly): Not a word against 
her, Mabel; if blame there is, the blame is 
mine. 

Mase: And so you married her. 

Purpie: And so I married her. 

Mase: Out of pity. 

PurpiE: I felt it was a man’s part. I 
was such a child in worldly matters that it 
was pleasant to me to have the right to pay 
a woman’s bills; I enjoyed seeing her gar- 
ments lying about on my chairs. In time 
that exultation wore off. But I was not 
unhappy, I didn’t expect much, I was al- 
ways so sure that no woman could ever 
plumb the well of my emotions. 

Mase: Then you met me. 

PurpiE: Then I met you. 

Maset: Too late—never—forever— 
forever—never. They are the saddest 
words in the English tongue. 

Purpie: At the time I thought a still 
sadder word was Joanna. 

Maset: What was it you saw in me 


that made you love me? 

PurpiE (plumbing the well of his emo- 
tions): I think it was the feeling that you 
are so like myself. 

MABEL (with great eyes): 
noticed that, Jack? 
most terrified me. 


Have you 
Sometimes it has al- 
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Purpie: We think the same thoughts; 
hs are not two, Mabel; we are one. Your 

air— 

MaBEL: Joanna knows you admire it, 
and for a week she did hers in the same 
way. 

Purpie: I never noticed. 

Mase_: That was why she gave it up. 
And it didn’t really suit her. (Ruminating) 
I can’t think of a good way of doing dear 
Joanna’s hair. What is that you are mut- 
tering to yourself, Jack? Don’t keep any- 
thing from me. 

PurpiE: I was repeating a poem I have 
written: it is in two words, ‘Mabel Purdie.’ 
May I teach it to you, sweet? Say ‘Mabel 
Purdie’ to me. 

MABEL (timidly covering his mouth with 
her little hand): If I were to say it, Jack, 
I should be false to Joanna: never ask me 
to be that. Let us go on. 

PuRDIE (merciless in his passion): Say 
it, Mabel, say it. See, I write it on the 
ground with your sunshade. 

Maset: If it could be! Jack, I’ll whis- 
per it to you. 

(She is whispering it as they wander, not 
two but one, farther into the forest, ar- 
dently believing in themselves; they are not 
hypocrites.) 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
Brews Shaw in 1898 abandoned the 


attempt to reach his public by means 
of novels, pamphlets and stage produc- 
tions, and took to publishing his plays 
in book form as Plays: Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant. Widowers’ Houses had been pro- 
duced in 1892 by J. T. Grein at the Inde- 
pendent Theatre, and Arms and the Man 
in 1894, Richard Mansfield playing in it in 
America. Candida was produced in 1897. 
By 1900 Shaw was an established leader of 
twentieth century “new thought’; by 1910 
his plays, after the series of productions at 
the Court Theatre under the Vedrenne- 
Barker management, had found a perma- 
nent place on the London stage; and by 
1920 his reputation as a “sage” and the 
world’s greatest living dramatist and best- 
seller was secure. Man and Superman was 
published in 1901 and produced in 1904-5; 
and since then there have been various 
trifles, and, among the more important 
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plays, John Bull’s Other Island (1904), 
Major Barbara (1905), Pygmalion (1913) 
Heartbreak House (1919), Back to Me- 
thuselah (1921), Saint Joan (1923), and 
The Apple Cart (1929). 


1920 MAN AND SUPERMAN 

AnN: Violet is quite right. You ought 
to get married. 

TANNER (explosively): Ann: I will 
not marry you. Do you hear? I won't, 
won’t, won’t, won’t, WON’T marry you. 

ANN (pflacidly): Well, nobody axd you, 
sir she said, sir she said, sir she said. So 
that’s settled. 

TANNER: Yes, nobody has asked me; 
but everybody treats the thing as settled. 
It’s in the air. When we meet, the others 
go away on absurd pretexts to leave us 
alone together. Ramsden no longer scowls 
at me: his eye beams, as if he were already 
giving you away to me in church. .. . 

ANN: Well, if you don’t want to be 
married, you needn’t be. (She turns away 
from him and sits down, much at her ease.) 

TANNER (following her): Does any 
man want to be hanged? Yet men let 
themselves be hanged without a struggle for 
life, though they could at least give the 
chaplain a black eye. We do the world’s 
will, not our own. I have a frightful feel- 
ing that I shall let myself be married be- 
cause it is the world’s will that you should 
have a husband. 

Ann: I dare say I shall, someday. 

TANNER: But why me—me of all men? 
Marriage is to me apostasy, profanation of 
the sanctuary of my soul, violation of my 
manhood, sale of my birthright, shameful 
surrender, ignominious capitulation, accept- 
ance of defeat. I shall decay like a thing 
that has served its purpose and is done 
with; I shall change from a man with a 
future to a man with a past; I shall see in 
the greasy eyes of all the other husbands 
their relief at the arrival of a new prisoner 
to share their ignominy. The young men 
will scorn me as one who has sold out: to 
the young women I, who have always been 
an enigma and a possibility, shall be merely 
somebody else’s property—and damaged 
goods at that: a second-hand man at best. 

ANN: Well, your wife can put on a cap 
and make herself ugly to keep you in coun- 
tenance, like my grandmother. 

TANNER: So that she may make her 


triumph more insolent by publicly throwing 
away the bait the moment the trap snaps on 
the victim! 

Ann: After all, though, what differ- 
ence would it make? Beauty is all very 
well at first sight; but who ever looks at it 
when it has been in the house three days? 
I thought our pictures very lovely when 
papa bought them; but I haven’t looked at 
them for years. You never bother about 
my looks: you are too well used to me. I! 
might be the umbrella stand. 

TANNER: You lie, you vampire: you 
ie. 

Ann: Flatterer. Why are you trying 
to fascinate me, Jack, if you don’t want to 
marry me? 

TANNER: The Life Force. I am in the 
grip of the Life Force. 

Ann: I don’t understand in the least: 
it sounds like the Life Guards. 

TANNER: Why don’t you marry Tavy? 
He is willing. Can you not be satisfied 
unless your prey struggles? 

ANN (turning to him as if to let him 
into a secret): Tavy will never marry. 
Haven’t you noticed that that sort of man 
never marries? 

TANNER: What! a man who idolizes 
women! who sees nothing in nature but ro- 
mantic scenery for love duets! Tavy, the 
chivalrous, the faithful, the tenderhearted 
and true! Tavy never marry! Why, he 
was born to be swept up by the first pair of 
blue eyes he meets in the street. 

Ann: Yes, I know. All the same, Jack, 
men like that always live in comfortable 
bachelor lodgings with broken hearts, and 
are adored by their landladies, and never 
get married. Men like you always get mar- 
ried. 

TANNER (smiting his brow): How 
frightfully, horribly true! It has been star- 
ing me in the face all my life; and I never 
saw it before. 

Ann: Oh, it’s the same with women. 
The poetic temperament’s a very nice tem- 
perament, very amiable, very harmless and 
poetic, I daresay ; but it’s an old maid’s tem- 


perament. 

TANNER: Barren. The Life Force 
passes it by. 

Ann: If that’s what you mean by the 


Life Force, yes. 
TANNER: You don’t care for Tavy? 
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ANN (looking round carefully to make 
sure that Tavy is not within earshot): No. 

TANNER: And you do care for me? 

ANN (rising quietly and shaking her fin- 
ger at him): Now Jack! Behave yourself. 

TANNER: Infamous, abandoned woman! 
Devil! 

ANN: Boa-constrictor! 

TANNER: Hypocrite! 

ANN (softly): I must be, for my future 
husband’s sake. 

TANNER: For mine! (Correcting him- 
self savagely) I mean for his. 

ANN (ignoring the correction): Yes, for 
yours. You had better marry what you 
call a hypocrite, Jack. Women who are 
not hypocrites go about in rational dress 
and are insulted and get into all sorts of 
hot water. And then their husbands get 
dragged in too, and live in continual dread 
of fresh complications. Wouldn’t you pre- 
fer a wife you could depend on? 

TANNER: No, a thousand times no: hot 
water is the revolutionist’s element. You 
clean men as you clean milk-pails, by scald- 
ing them. 

ANN: 
healthy. 

TANNER (despairingly): Oh, you are 
witty: at the supreme moment the Life 
Force endows you with every quality. Well, 
I too can be a hypocrite. Your father’s 
will appointed me your guardian, not your 
suitor. I shall be faithful to my trust. 

ANN (in low siren tones): He asked me 
who would I have as my guardian before 
he made that will. I chose you! 

TANNER: The will is yours then! The 
trap was laid from the beginning. 

ANN (concentrating all her magic): 
From the beginning—from our childhood— 
for both of us—by the Life Force. 


Elephant! 


Cold water has its uses too. It’s 


TANNER: I will not marry you. I will 
not marry you. 
Ann: Qh, you will, you will. 


TANNER: I tell you, no, no, no, no. 
Ann: I tell you, yes, yes, yes. 
TANNER: No. 


ANN (coaxing—imploring—almost ex- 
hausted): Yes. Before it is too late for re- 


pentance. 


Yes. 
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TANNER (struck by the echo from the 
past): When did all this happen to me be- 
fore? Are we two dreaming? 

ANN (suddenly losing her courage, with 
an anguish that she does not conceal: No. 
We are awake; and you have said no: that 
is all. 

TANNER (brutally): Well 

ANN: Well, I made a mistake: you do 
not love me. 

TANNER (seizing her in his arms) : It is 
false: I love you. The Life Force enchants 
me: I have the whole world in my arms 
when I clasp you. But I am fighting for 
my freedom, for my honour, for my self, 
one and indivisible. 


ANN: Your happiness will be worth 
them all. 
TANNER: You would sell freedom and 


honour and self for happiness? 

Ann: It will not be all happiness for 
me. Perhaps death. 

TANNER (groaning): Oh, that clutch 
holds and hurts. What have you grasped 
in me? Is there a father’s heart as well as 
a mother’s? 

Ann: Take care, Jack if anyone comes 
while we are like this, you will have to 
marry me. 

TANNER: If we twe stood now on the 
edge of a precipice, I would hold you tight 
and jump. 

ANN (panting, failing more and more 
under the strain): Jack: let me go. I have 
dared so frightfully—it is lasting longer 
than I thought. Let me go: I can’t bear it. 

TANNER: Nor I. Let it kill us. 

Ann: Yes: I don’t care. I am at the 
end of my forces. I don’t care. I think 
I am going to faint. 


NOEL COWARD 


O* Noel Coward, Mr. Arnold Bennett 
remarks: “The fame and notoriety of 
Noel are such that he has divided London 
into two camps, the Ayes and the Noes, 
both obstreperously vocal on his first- 
nights.” He is indeed the most important 
and successful of the generation of young 
dramatists now writing for the London 
stage. The Young Idea was produced in 
1924, and since this there have been, besides 
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other things, The Vortex (1925), This 
Was a Man (1926), and, later, The Queen 
Was in the Parlour, Easy Virtue, Fallen 
Angels, Sirocco, Hay Fever, and Home 
Chat. Mr. Coward is a past master in the 
art of writing lifelike dialogue; it is often 
witty, sometimes brilliant, but far more 
realistic than that of Wilde or Shaw. 


1930 Tuts Was A MAN 
Zoe: Poor Evie. 
Epwarp: You needn’t despise him so 
utterly. He’s a good sort. 
Zor: He’s the quintessence of mascu- 


line complacency. 


Epwarp: I’m sure it’s a great comfort 
to him. I wish I was. 

Zor: Evie will get into trouble one of 
these days. He’s too worldly. 

Epwarp: If I were free, Zoe, would 
you marry me? 

Zoe: Edward! 

Epwarp: I suddenly thought of it. 


Zoe (laughing) : This is terribly sudden. 

Epwarp: Don’t be silly. 

Zor: You must give me time to think. 

Epwarp: Do shut up and be serious. 

Zoe: I have a vague feeling that your 
proposal is a little previous. 


Epwarp: It wasn’t a proposal—just 
an idea. 
Zor: Not exactly an original one. We 


discussed it all ages ago. 
Epwarp: And whose fault was it that 
it never came off? 


Zor (promptly): Yours. 

Epwarp: Zoe, how can you? It was 
entirely yours. 

ZoE: Nonsense! I was dead set on it. 

Epwarp: You refused me and rushed 
off to Africa. 

Zoe: Yon can’t call Algiers Africa. 

Epwarp: It is, all the same. 

Zor: If you’d loved me enough, you’d 


have followed me. 


Epwarp: I was waiting for you to 
come back. 
Zor: Let’s stop talking about it—it’s 


rather painful. 
Epwarp: We weren't in love, really, 


Zor: 
soon. 

Epwarp: Oh, Zoe, please don’t! 

Zoe: It’s going to be awkward if I 
stay. 

Epwarp: No, it isn’t. 


I think I shall go away again 


Zor: We're both on rather dangerous 
ground. 

Epwarp: I don’t see why. 

ZoE: Yes, you do, perfectly. 

Epwarp: I do not. 

Zor: If I stay, we shall probably fall 


in love properly—we’re both at a perilous 
age. 

Epwarp: What if we do? 

Zor: It would be too horrible, with all 
this Carol business going on and everything. 

Epwarp: You're crossing your bridges 
before you come to them. 

Zor: I shall go, all the same. 

Epwarp: ‘That is rank cowardice. 


Zoe: No, it isn’t; it’s sound sense . 
Epwarp: It will be beastly for me. 
ZoE: Not so beastly as if I stayed, 


really—in the long run. 


Epwarp: What could happen? 

Zoe: Oh, the usual thing, I suppose— 
we should have an affair and spoil every- 
thing. 

Epwarp: I don’t see why. 

Zor: You're being very obstinate this 
morning. 

Epwarp: If I were in love with you 
at all, it would be in a very nice, restrained 
way. 

Zor: We should both tire of that very 
quickly. 

Epwarp: Zoe, how can you be so un- 
pleasant? 

Zoe: I am only facing facts. 


Epwarp: We've been together a good 
deal in the past. 


Zoe: I know. 

Epwarp: And everything was above 
reproach. 

Zoe: Entirely. 

Epwarp: Well, why can’t we go on 
like that? 

Zor: Because even if we do, people 


will say we don’t. 


anyhow. Epwarp: What does that matter? 
Zor: Weren’t we? Zor: It matters a lot. I’ve had enough 
Epwarp: I don’t know. squalor in the past few years to last me 
Zoe: It’s all very difficult. for life. 
EpwArRD: Yes. Epwarp: Yes, but I don’t see— 
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Zor: Also I have a strange aversion to 
coming between man and wife. 

Epwarp: Oh, shut up, Zoe. 

Zor: It’s true. I suffer from a pre- 
war conscience. 

Epwarp: There’s no question of that, 
really. 

Zor: Don’t be silly. Of course there is. 

Epwarp: Carol wouldn’t care. 

Zor: What difference does that make? 
Really, Edward, you’re being horribly 
flaccid over the whole thing! 

Epwarp: Don’t let’s argue about it. 

Zoe: All right. 

Epwarp: But please don’t go away 
again—just yet. 

ZoE: I’ll think it over, Edward. 

Epwarp: You've depressed me terribly. 

ZoE: I’m sorry. 

Epwarp: It’s all such a_ hopeless 
muddle. 





Zoe: It needn’t be. 
EDWARD: I’d no idea you were so de- 
signing. 

Zor: What a horrid thing to say! 

Epwarp: It’s true though, isn’t it? 

Zor: Absolutely. 

Epwarp: Oh, Zoe— 

Zoe: I must go. 

Epwarp: Remember lunch. 

Zoe: I'll pick you up here. 

Epwarp: No, don’t—I’ll meet you. 

Zor: Where? 

Epwarp: Berkeley—one o'clock. 

Zor: I’m sure to be late. 

Epwarp: So am I. 

Zoe: Goodbye, dear. (She goes up to 
him and kisses him iightly.) 

Epwarp: Zoe! 

Zoe: That was part of the design! 
(She goes out.) 
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Eva LeGALLIENNE AS JULIET 








RoMEO AND JULIET IN REHEARSAL 


The Civic Repertory Theatre, under the direction of 
Miss LeGallienne, has given Romeo and Juliet a 
very competent swiftly moving production. The pic- 
ture above shows a rehearsal of the scene of the 
death of Mercutio (played by J. Edward Brom- 
berg). The sets, designed by Aline Bernstein, 
display a practical simplicity that is at the same 
time aesthetically pleasing. By making a right turn 
the steps in the foreground, usually employed to 
simulate a street, lead down into the orchestra pit 
and provide an extra entrance and exit which do 
much to maintain the pace of the play. 









ROMEO AND JULIET 


The death of Mercutio as it is played at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre. The photograph, contrasted 
with that on the previous page, shows very well how 
costuming, lighting and setting may join to create 
illusion. (Photographs by Helen Lohmann) 





Juliet’s tomb as designed by Aline Bernstein for the Civic 
if Repertory Theatre. The rehearsal scene, pictured below 
e shows its stage use. (Photograph by Helen Lohmann) 








MISS FLOWER 


By CAROLINE SINGER 


N what direction from Kyoto the quarter lies or whether such 
I a quarter exists, and where the ancient and noble house of 
pleasure stands, I do not know. Nor do I care. 

Only once before, in Tuscany, had a long-ago and lesser experi- 
ence belonged so completely to a starry night, been so blurred, so 
fraught with that dream quality which daylight knowledge or an 
inept phrase destroys. Guided only by star-shine along the marble 
whiteness of a curving road laid down by Etruscans, trodden by 
Romans, now guarded by the Christian shrines of Italian farmers 
who plant between outcroppings of alabaster, my companion and I 
had climbed upwards and entered Volterra, a sleeping village of 
dark masses and darker shadows. Sinking into beds stuffy with old 
feathers, we were dimly aware of a room, thick-walled and secure 
like a fortress, of a deeply recessed window opening upon a bal- 
cony. Cool and intense silence flowed through the streets, the room. 
And then this silence was quickened by a singing current. Out of 
sleep we stepped, uncertain of each other’s presence, uncertain 
whether we slept or waked, uncertain of everything except the 
stone balustrade beneath our fingertips. Against the wall on the 
street level we discerned two moving shadows, their phantom hands 
played upon harp and violin, making music so soft, so sweet, it 
seemed that every shut casement must swing wide. No one heard. 
In all the slumbering houses there was no stir. Again the cool, 
flowing silence. The shadows, harp and violin, gone. 


Kyoto’s new summer verandas pushed out in tiers by tea-houses 
along the Kamo-gawa’s bank until they became wearisome. Be- 
neath them minstrels twanged Chinese moon-harps and sang inter- 
minable love narratives. Flute players piped. In boats, or knee- 
deep in the river’s summer shallows, these wanderers stood; and to 
the irregular margin of dry land came a dancer in black tights and 
brief “coolie jacket.” Hooded with a towel, the ends were caught 
between his teeth. He was thus masked according to the traditional 
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costume of the Japanese drama’s outlaw. Assuming the desperate- 
ness of the “river robber” (so feared by tea-house maids that every 
paper panel is closed at midnight and barred) he performed a 
threatening pantomimic dance, accompanied by the drumming of 
a comrade and by the water’s whispering; his back-drop the river’s 
suave surface, mottled with reflections of unsheathed incandescence, 
of gauze lanterns which rose from balcony floors like flowers upon 
black lacquer stems, of rockets carried into mid-stream by waders, 
and ignited. Upon the countless shelves lights illumined the New 
Age’s tired business men; elegantly bored scions of patrician fami- 
lies; males of any sort able to meet the tea-houses’ considerable 
charges, which include the fees of geishas, hired by the hour from 
houses across the river. 

This day the glamour of the varied tea-house scene palled, was 
worn thin, by too much looking. The minstrels were obviously tire- 
some beggars with cracked falsetto voices. The piping, beginning 
nowhere, ending nowhere, was unsatisfactory, monotonous. Though 
picturesque, the dancer’s capering was nevertheless a poor imitation. 
The sky-rockets were sent up to flatter the richest among the gentle- 
men who, emerging half-boiled from the incredibly hot baths, ivory 
faces uniformly flushed, fringes of black hair adhering damply to 
their brows, and all dressed in similar black and white bath kimonos 
furnished by each management, were tiresomely alike. Too watch- 
ful were the shining black eyes of tea-house mistresses. The alac- 
rity with which these comely women rose behind the backs of de- 
parted guests from abasement upon their knees to count the con- 
tents of the envelopes, and to set down unwritten bills in written 
ledgers, reminded me sharply of Pierre Loti’s dwindling idyl . . . 


In Tokyo some time before it had been my good fortune to wit- 
ness a modern drama, in which the leading role of a Yedo geisha 
was interpreted by the young Nakamura, already a distinguished 
female impersonator. Based upon historical incident of seventy- 
five years ago, Nakamura’s play, brilliantly pictorial, freighted with 
exquisite and intelligent gesturing, was, like many Japanese dramas, 
easy to follow. It dealt with the misunderstanding which arose be- 
tween an American and a geisha who had saved him from the hands 
of murderous anti-foreign brigands. Though this play’s first presen- 
tation took place, by chance, during the week when the Exclusion 
Act was signed in Washington, the American, in long-tailed coat 
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Caroline Singer and her husband, Cyrus Leroy Baldridge, 
have in these pages added a further literary and pictorial 
record of adventure to those already related in the book 
inspired by their journey to the Orient, Turn To The East. 
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and beaver top hat, was not cari- 
catured. Exaggerating the im- 
o .. port of the young girl’s friendly 
act, the stranger arranged to 
purchase her freedom from the 
Master to whom she was articled 
for a term of years during 
which her earnings were sup- 
posed to compensate for instruc- 
tion and keep. While her 
prospective “owner” waited 
in the street, the geisha was 
visted by a secret lover, a youth, 
powerless to interfere. There 
ensued a love scene, without 
caresses and typical of the 
Japanese theatre, a scene satis- 
factory to a repressed people 
whose etiquette and tradition, 
both social and artistic, has forbidden demonstrativeness. 

Fastidious, reserved, the scene moved swiftly from speech to song, 
and then to rhythmic posturing, during which the narrative was 
taken up by a theatre-singer with a samisen player, kneeling in the 
musician’s alcove at the right of the proscenium. The young people 
wrote and exchanged love poems. For the last time they gazed 
together upon Yedo Bay flooded with moonlight, where the Ameri- 
can battleship lay at anchor, gazed from a window by which the 
youth departed. Alone, the geisha set her room in order, burnished 
her loveliness before a low dressing-table. But when the moment 
for her delivery came the Master found her upon a silken sleeping 
mat behind a golden screen, her heart’s misery like Madame 
Butterfly’s, stilled by the thrust of a short dagger which, it is said, 
every geisha carries. 

In the intermission after the play we met Nakamura. I was 
eager to know of this manly young person, dapper in his Western 
clothes, how Japanese female-impersonators achieve a femininity 
so convincing. I learned what I had vaguely known, that the funda- 
mental conventions of the theatre are handed down from actor-father 
to actor-son, that the actor’s training, begun in infancy, is intense, 
severe. But this was not all. The actor of women’s parts spends 
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his time in endless research, in observing women, distilling from 
their conduct such gestures, responses, as are subtly feminine, at the 
same time eschewing highly personalized caprices. Equipped thus 
with a synthesis of womanliness, the male actor endows a role with 
a lucid femininity gratifying to the majority of Japanese play-goers. 

But from what distinguished women did an actor, always barred 
by his inferior status from the society of peers’ wives, garner his 
intimate and delightful knowledge? 

From geishas. 

In Tokyo, too, I had seen a moving-picture, wholly Japanese in 
flavor and with a triangular plot. Wed by his father to a plain but 
loyal middle-class maiden, a young man continued, nevertheless, to 
adore a geisha—until relatives interfered. The pair then fled, fol- 
lowed by the despairing wife. Astray in a thicket, the geisha 
chanced unseen upon the pitiful woman, stumbling beneath the 
burden of an infant. Overwhelmed by a sense of guilt, she there- 
fore virtuously remained in hiding from her lover, allowing the 
wife to pass. From first to last the audience’s sympathy—and mine 
—remained focussed upon the altogether winsome geisha, beside 
whose gracious beauty the wife’s devotion was a dull thing. And 
too, not long afterwards, while reading a Tokyo daily, I found an 
account of how the bodies of a university student and a geisha were 
recovered from a lake into which they had cast themselves, lashed 
together by the girl’s silk ob1. Thus by death they had evaded the 
separation in which the love affair be- 
tween a well-born youth and a woman 
entertained of humble or unknown 
origin must inevitably end. Arriving 
in Kyoto, I encountered a heavily 
masked street-musician begging alms 
in return for which he played upon 
a foreign violin and sang what 
was said to be a bawdy song (though 
its tune was that of a familiar English 
hymn). His identity was not precisely 
known but he was thought to be a 
student from the Academy of Art. 
Attached to a local geisha and conse- 
quently cast off by an illustrious family, 
he, being destitute, had sunk to the 
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level of the beggar minstrels in order to remain close to his 
inamorata. 

And thus, as a lustrous image, imprisoned in a world shadowy 
with romance and with a nebulous sadness, lavishly disbursing her 
youth—though for hire—the geisha had gradually taken form in 
my mind. From these hired entertainers, little sisters of the theatre, 
I had expected much. They had become, in my mind’s eye, figures 
akin to the alluring beauties of Lady Murasaki’s pages, and to those 
charming court ladies whose diaries have been made accessible by 
the American, Madame Omori. I had fancied them still practising 
the arts, the allurements, which made geishas of the past fit com- 
panions for scholarly nobles and for knights done with feudal 
warring. 

But the young geishas summoned from across the river, who ar- 
rived two by two in double ’rickshaws, thus chaperoned by one 
another, were disenchanting after the first and therefore exotic 
evening of our tea-house residence. Each wore a priceless silk 
kimono, heavily embroidered or of painted silk, with long sleeves 
covering square short-fingered hands and trailing to the padded 
hems which swept the mattings permitting rare glimpses of bare 
feet, shapely and immaculate. Assisted in their titivations by 
companions or tea-house Mistresses, the diminutive creatures 
prinked, ostentatiously arranging, rearranging flower-petal garments 
like children playing at maturity; patted the twinkling ornaments 
springing from petty coiffures, superstructures of such height and 
rigidity that they taxed the necks supporting them. The whitened 
child-faces were, however, empty, except for bird eyes which 
seemed to watch an invisible clock, computing the minutes of 
service, translating these into fees for greedy geisha-house Mistresses 
and Masters, commissions for tea-house proprietors, as well as 
“little presents” with which to buy additional hair-ornaments, 
combs, colored cords with jewelled clasps to hold firm the heavy 
hump-backed obis. Postures, gestures, coquetry, the result of iden- 
tical and traditional instruction, were standardized. Like so many 
mechanical toys these children of the night appeared to be. From 
them a Nakamura could gain nothing. They were dolls, but they 
had not the vitality of Osak’s mediaeval puppets. 


Responding to my complaints, the old painter of Buddhas whose 
father and grandfather had decorated Kyoto’s temples, told me that 
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there were accomplished geishas—“free” women of charm, intelli- 
gence and discrimination whose years of bondage to Master or 
Mistress were done, and who, being old (all of twenty-six), held 
themselves aloof from common-place men, from tea-house verandas; 
and always from foreigners. There was, for instance, Miss Flower. 

Late and unexpectedly they came, the old painter and his painter 
son, accompanied by the potter. We did not go, as usual, to sit 
in a caterer’s establishment in the geisha-quarter to eat shaved ice 
and a syrupy mash of soy beans and sugar. Instead, we stepped at 
their request into a motor car which carried us through starlight, 
I know not where, but away from the city’s thick settlement into 
some thinly populated area where houses stood apart and there 
were many trees. At last we entered a two-storied Japanese house, 
large and square; its interior timbers were beautiful and silvery 
with age; the floors of its corridors, never touched by a shod foot, 
were like dark glass from centuries of polishing with the juice of 
persimmons. There was the murmur of water trickling in the inner 
courtyard garden. In a large square room we knelt upon brocaded 
floor-cushions. Where panels were pushed aside I sensed, rather 
than saw, through the wooden fretwork, lights shining from paper 
windows of lower houses. Within, the only light was given by 
three large candles spiked upon tall wrought-iron candlesticks. 
The only furniture was a gold screen, sheltering us from observa- 
tion, and upon which was painted a two-wheeled cart laden with 
flowers. ‘“Korin,” whispered the young painter softly. Reverently, 
he named Japan’s greatest mural painter of the past. The room’s 
only irregularity was a platformed recess, a throne upon which in 
by-gone days, sitting high upon their heels, their silk divided skirts 
standing out angularly, nobles, princes, samurai, on pleasure bent, 
had knelt. Before us a maid set tea and bowls of cracked ice in 
which were embedded rosy cubes of watermelon dusted with pow- 
dered sugar and which we took with long slivers of ivory. Two 
women in dark silk kimonos, one carrying a samisen, the other a 
drum shaped like an hour-glass which she rested upon one shoulder, 
knelt before us. 

They played; there was a rustling and a girl entered, bearing 
in her two hands a scarlet lacquered drinking bowl, lined with 
golden lacquer. So heavy were the scarlet garments, the gold and 
scarlet obi tied in the front, the three flat gold combs pinned high, 
and the dozen or more gold blades thrust through her hair that 
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she moved slowly, as if half-swooning beneath the weight of so 
much magnificence. Swaying before the throne like a wind-blown 
flower, she balanced the saki bowl between her fingers, extending 
it towards the empty throne. Never glancing in our direction, she 
postured slowly, offering the bowl, withdrawing it, offering it again, 
calculating each movement so that the heavy draperies might form 
fresh folds, presenting a series of pictures, each one composed, com- 
plete. Thus I saw the “dance of welcome” with which nobles had 
for centuries been greeted, danced in a costume centuries old; saw 
it as it was perhaps seen by Korin, as it had been seen by the old 
painter of Buddhas in his youth, by his father and his grandfather. 


The first dancer was replaced by another who moved vivaciously. 
She wore a cotton kimono of white, zigzagged with blue, such as 
any peasant girl, any flower-seller dressing for a fete, might choose. 
The obi was plain and dark. Like a housewife’s her hair was with- 
out any ornament except a touch of bright blue which sang out 
against her oiled black hair. For an instant she knelt courteously, 
bowing to the floor before us, but without humility, without any 
diminution of mature self-assurance. Her thick black brows rose 
in faultless crescents above eyes which slanted perceptibly; her 
hands were slender, the fingers tapering. She was exquisite. Taking 
a folded hand-towel from within her ob1, she spread it over her 
hair, making a dusting-cap such as house-maids wear, transforming 
herself into a house-maid. She then drew forth a fan of no particu- 
lar value which, as she willed, fluttered and furled, sank and rose, 
as the music became more lively. 

Through a narrative dance of which the story seemed to be clear, 
the young geisha moved: as a house-maid she fell in love; through- 
out the spring she coquetted demurely, restrainedly, with her lover; 
but in summer, after his departure, her mood changed to one of 
wistfulness, relieved occasionally by outbursts of exultation; by 
autumn she had begun to grieve when her sadness was dissipated 
by a letter—one of those yard-long letters—which she kept in a 
kimono sleeve interrupting her dancing, her household duties, to 
read and reread; she prepared joyously for the return of her lover, 
unfurling the little fan which had been folded during his absence. 
She waited until the winter. This I know. For in that candle- 
lighted room with the vacant throne, the gleaming Korin screen, 
I saw her droop beneath the snow, her little fan still open so that 
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at a touch of her fingers it might flutter once again, saw her droop 
so low that I knew the fan was buried, that the snow had reached 
her heart. 

Here at last was the lustrous vision of my imaginings. 


Where the noble and ancient house of pleasure stands, whether 
such a house exists at all, I do not know. But of the dancer’s 
existence I had tangible proof. Long afterwards the potter showed 
me a fan, the treasured possession of a fan-maker, close to the 
caterer’s shop in the geishas’ quarter. Inscribed upon it was a 
poem composed, he told me, by the dancer whom I had seen, and 
signed by her—‘‘Miss Flower.” 
































THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
The Schenectady Civic Players 
Fr almost a score of years the Little Theatres of America 


have, taken together, constituted what has been vaguely known 

as a movement. During this period, many, both of the leaders 
and the lesser among their fellows, have fallen by the wayside and 
a goodly number have prospered. The reasons for unsuccess have 
been numerous and sufficient. Many organizations have failed 
through a lack of common-sense business methods, and at least an 
equal number because of want of understanding of their artistic 
problem. Some have failed through being too precious and high- 
brow in their programs, too unrelated to the life about them; some 
through weak or inexperienced leadership. Some, representing a 
single clique in the community have failed through a lack of com- 
munity support. The general trend of the movement, however, has 
been upward. 

It has seemed of interest to the Editors of the THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY to discuss whether or not Little Theatres now in the process 
of organization or recently formed have been able to profit by the 
errors of the past, and to avoid the pitfalls which led to the annihila- 
tion of organizations quite as promising a few years ago. With 
this thought in mind the Editors tried to find a theatre, which could 
serve as a typical example of recent Tributary theatre methods. The 
Schenectady Civic Players, Inc., seemed to be such a theatre. One 
of the Editors of the THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, therefore, made the 
journey to Schenectady, attended a performance at the Civic Play- 
house and obtained from the directors an account of their organiza- 
tion and its history. It is a record of intelligence and civic coop- 
eration utilized propitiously. 

Schenectady is an industrial city of approximately a hundred 
thousand population. It is the site of Union College, an old and 
honored institution, but it is possibly more widely known as the home 
of “General Electric.” Its people form, roughly, three groups repre- 
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senting college, General Electric and town. Aside from insecure 
professional efforts (which included chiefly burlesque and stock) 
the city had had no very active theatre interests in recent years. 
There was a dramatic club which, according to legend, had been 
founded by Clyde Fitch, and which occasionally produced plays in 
the drawing rooms of members for the members only. The college 
had. had a dramatic society which, until a few years ago, had not 
taken a very intellectual interest in the drama. But the presence of 
the college and of General Electric had resulted in Schenectady’s 
owning an unusually large number of literate and educated people 
as citizens. It was a fertile field awaiting the theatre seed. 

In January 1929, a few people representing each of the city’s 
groups called a meeting in the Union College Chapel for the pur- 
pose of considering a Little Theatre project. The Chapel was 
crowded and it was evident that the community as a whole was 
interested. A plan of organization was drafted, a committee of 
seven appointed and one of this number, by the use of the telephone, 
was able, within a month’s time, to obtain more than six hundred 
members. While this was going on, announcements of public try- 
outs were carried in the city papers, and in less than a month the 
first program of the Civic Players was produced in the city high 
school auditoriums. Such community theatrical endeavor had taxed 
the ingenuity and abilities of many people. College students and 
faculty, high school students and faculty, General Electric em- 
ployees, people connected with trades and professions, had worked 
together toward a common end. 

After two productions of one-act play programs, the Civic 
Players completed their first season with a production of George 
Kelly’s Craig’s Wife. They found that to satisfy the demands of 
their public it was necessary to play two nights instead of one. 
They also found that further performances in the high school 
auditorium were impracticable and that they must either rent or 
buy a place suitable for their theatre. In looking about they found 
an ivy-covered building, once the home of a fraternal organization, 
for sale. They incorporated under the name of the Schenectady 
Civic Players, Inc., and with the aid of an increasing number of 
friends, some of whom assured them of substantial financial support 
whenever it was necessary, they bought the building and began the 
reconstruction needed to make it into a theatre. It now contains 
a large green room, dressing rooms, property room, work room, 
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boiler room, office and vestibule on the ground floor. A wide steel 
stairway leads from the vestibule to the auditorium, which has a 
seating capacity of 392. The proscenium opening is nineteen feet 
wide, and its maximum height is fourteen feet. The depth of the 
stage is twenty-three feet. Over the stage is a loft which reaches 
thirty-five feet above the stage floor and is equipped with a grid for 
hoisting scenery and properties. The stage floor contains a trap 
door six by twelve feet which opens into the workshop below. 
Among the prized possessions is a cyclorama modeled after that of 
the Guild Theatre in New York, though much smaller. The stage 
lighting is provided by a switchboard, ingeniously arranged at a 
minimum of expense. 

This theatre was made possible by the issuance of a thousand 
shares of 7% cumulative preferred stock at a par value of ten 
dollars. A large majority of this has already been purchased by 
forty-five members, no transactions of more than five hundred dollars 
having been recorded, and only two of these. The Society now has 
770 members, paying $5 for six performances. Seats for non- 
members are $1. One thousand people approximately, see each 
play, of which three performances are given. 

A year and a day after the first meeting of the executive com- 
mittee came the first production in the new playhouse, initiating a 
successful season which has consisted of the production of a three- 
act play each month. Among these have been The Cradle Song, 
an old American play by Dunlap called The Father of an Only 
Child, Andreyev’s The Sabine Women. Milne’s The Perfect Alibi 
is scheduled for an early performance. Probably none of the pioneer 
Little Theatres could have attempted such a mature repertory in its 
first year. 

Besides its activities in play production, the Civic Players have 
conducted a competition in original one-act plays and have estab- 
lished a periodical known as the Civic Players Magazine with 
notes and articles relative to the work of the organization. 

These, then, are the main facts in the story of a community which 
was drama-hungry, and in the space of one year organized a group, 
produced plays and became the owner of a well-equipped theatre. 
This, however, is only its material achievement. The most impor- 
tant accomplishment of the Schenectady Civic Players has been 
the welding of the various groups of the city into a congenial unit. 
Its president, Raymond M. Herrick, is a professor of Union 
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College. Other officers, including Mrs. Charles M. Ripley, Mrs. 
O. R. Schurig, Miss Mildred Meyers, Mrs. W. B. Potter, Edward 
L. Carroll, D. Richard Weeks and Robert Tait, are representative 
of General Electric and many other interests through the com- 
munity. Though Union College has its own drama organization, 
The Mountebanks, that society’s director, Edward L. Carroll, is an 
enthusiastic member and occasional director of the Civic Players. 
Mr. Henry W. Darling and Mr. W. R. Emmett, both prominently 
connected with General Electric have been two of the theatres most 
generous supporters. 

Young college graduates who come to Schenectady as employees 
of General Electric, find in the Civic Players, both social and cul- 
tural recreation—a pleasant situation and one which contributes to 
efficiency. Big business has in fact found a double motive for 
supporting the Civic Players—that of the interest which its promi- 
nent exponents take in the arts for their own sake and that which 
comes from the realization that younger employees who have the 
opportunity for social expression are happier and more productive 
employees. 

It may not unreasonably be hoped that an employee of General 
Electric may yet do what Eugene O’Neill failed to do in Dynamo 
—write the drama of the titanic machine. In that ill-fated tragedy 
it was unfortunately obvious that the machine had not only over- 
whelmed the protagonist but the playwright as well. It would be 
natural to suppose, that a man who knows the theatre and also 
understands and controls a great machine might have the power to 
overcome where O’Neill was vanquished. 

It would seem from the foregoing summary that the community 
which would organize a theatre as an expression of its dramatic 
interest now finds the way much easier and the roads much better 
charted than in the early days of the Tributary Theatre. No doubt 
Little Theatres will yet be organized and fail from any one of the 
causes which have made groups fail before. But the Schenectady 
Civic Players have proved that it is possible for a group to profit 
both materially and artistically by the experience of the past. 
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RUSSIAN THEATRE 


The Russian Theatre, by René Fulop- 
Miller and Joseph Gregor. Harrop: 
London. £5.5. Lippincott: Phila. $25. 


R. GREGOR, the keeper of the 

Viennese Theatrical Collection, is 
already responsible for one great enterprise 
in Monumenta Scenica. His collaborator 
admits that he initiated this book too; but 
the division of labour is sensible, for one 
author describes how the Russian Theatre 
came into being, and the other plunges into 
a bold and original interpretation of its 
place in art today. These two essays go far 
beyond the usual scope of letterpress to an 
illustrated work, indeed they form a little 
book in themselves, and deserve to be 
studied carefully before the reader even 
glances at the 400 illustrations, nearly 50 
of which are in colour. 

In few countries can it be possible to 
trace so decidedly the growth of a people’s 
theatre from a theatre ruled in turn by the 
monarchs, the nobles, and the middle 
classes. All this is very clearly described, 
though perhaps too briefly, before Dr. 
Gregor comes to the contemporary point 
and tells us why, in his opinion, this Rus- 
sian stage which was the last to impress 
itself upon the European consciousness is 
now in the very forefront of theatrical in- 
terest and importance. The Imperial Thea- 
tres, the Moscow Art Theatre, the Ballet, 
Tairoff’s “emancipated” Kamerny Theatre, 
Meierhold’s Theatre of Revolution, the 
Habima, the Mass Theatre—all have their 
place here, and their relation to each other 
is defined. 

The illustrations of the older period are 
very slight and fragmentary. Much im- 
portant material must have been lost, for 
the preservation of design is quite a modern 


theatrical development, save where special 
care has been taken, as in the Viennese 
National Library. But the pictorial record 
of the Moscow Art Theatre and the Ballet 
is very full and satisfying, and the growth 
of Tairoff’s work can be studied in a re- 
markable series of settings. Most people 
naturally will turn first to the end of the 
book, where most of the pictures are photo- 


graphic, some of them illustrating in a 


striking way the part played by the audi- 
ence in the Moscow theatre today. 
A. D. 


PUPPET THEATRES 


Puppen-Spiele, by Max von Boehn. 
Bruckmann: Munich; Westermann 
and Company: New York. $2.50. 


FTER the recent harvest of puppet 

books comes another stimulating one 
from Germany which sums up in its single 
volume the whole history of the puppet 
theatre and which adds to the subject two 
hundred illustrations of which fully a 
hundred are new and unusual scenes and 
figures. Von Boehn begins his history back 
in the half-legendary past when images of 
the gods, carried in procession through the 
streets raised a favoring hand in blessing 
over some fortunate subject, or turned their 
heads this way or that when they wished to 
indicate what special line the marches 
should take. Such images, he says, may 
have been the first marionettes, and so, 
quite logically they might have been. From 
that legendary point the author follows the 
dolls down through their varied history; 
the tomb-dolls of the Greeks, the old 
Roman toys and Italian martial figures and 
their beautiful descendants, the puppets of 
the courts, the shadow-makers of the East 
and their more modern followers, until he 
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Above: La Marche a l’Etoile, a 
shadow-play by Riviere. Left: A 
street puppet show as shown by a 
late 18th Century Chinese print 
now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London. Both pictures 
are from Puppen-Spiele, a study of 
puppets by Max von Boehn. 
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RussIAN BALLERINAS AT SCHOOL 


-— 
One of the photographs from Theatre Street by 
Tamara Karsavina. The ballerinas are wearing the 
traditional school costume. Karsavina, herself, is 
shown seated on the extreme right. 
| 
| 
| 
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finds the way to the street players of Paris, 
the puppets of the schools in Czecho- 
slovakia, et cetera. Really a fascinating 
book and one which must be in every lib- 
rary that boasts a puppet shelf. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Theatre Lighting, by Louis Hart- 
mann. Appleton: New York. $2.00 


N Theatre Lighting, A Manual of the 

Stage Switchboard, Louis Hartmann 
has made a handbook of practical value. He 
has, moreover, interlarded it with illustra- 
tive material and written it with such gusto 
that it becomes fascinating reading for all 
who are interested in the technical prob- 
lems of the theatre. Certainly no one would 
seem better qualified to write of the magic 
that can be wrought with light than the 
man who for more than a quarter of a 
century has been chief electrician to “The 
Wizard of Broadway.” With a charming 
and an engagingly simple enthusiasm Mr. 
Hartmann describes many of the lighting 
problems which have confronted him from 
the time of the production of The Rose of 
the Rancho to that of last season’s Mima. 
To have satisfied, during that period, the 
demands of Mr. Belasco, whose passion for 
accuracy in realistic detail is too well 
known to emphasize, is a far from incon- 
siderable achievement. 

It is not surprising, therefore, because 
of his background, that Mr. Hartmann has 
little patience with those experimentalists 
who would simplify stage lighting or strike 
out in unorthodox directions. The follow- 
ing paragraphs illustrate his attitude: 

“Within the past few years, magazines 
and the newspapers have published numer- 
ous articles by various authors on new pro- 
duction methods. In some of these articles 
the writers deride all prevailing methods 
as being old-fashioned and out of date, 
offering as substitutes creations of their own 
which have nothing to commend them 
save these printed opinions. Through self- 
advertisement they create a following, es- 
pecially among members of amateur organi- 
zations too remote from metropolitan cen- 
ters to see the best productions for them- 
selves. ‘These methods have an appeal, as 
their main features generally are simplicity 
and economy —important considerations, 
naturally, with the usual amateur group. 


Also there is that tendency of most humans 
to allow others to do their thinking for 
them. But if these methods are right, then 
there are no traditions in the theatre; and 
the high standards that have been set by 
such men as Sir Henry Irving, Augustin 
Daly and David Belasco must be classed as 
wasted effort. 

“Why should we suppose that a radical 
change is necessary in the theatre? The 
glory of a sunrise or sunset is just the same 
today as when the first human beheld it. 
Our emotions have not changed. Love, 
hate and anger are just as potent in our 
modern civilization as they were in bar- 
baric Rome. 

“Let us use our modern devices for im- 
provement and to enhance the value of the 
text; make the settings and the lighting 
conform to the mood and character of the 
play—and ‘hold, as’t were, the mirror up 
to nature.’” 

For the student of stage lighting who 
would learn the fundamentals and build 
on them in the traditional manner, this 
book provides not only adequate but enter- 
taining instruction. 


The History of the Feminine Cos- 
tume of the World, by Paul Louis de 
Giafferri. Foreign Publications, Inc.: 
New York. 2 vols. $80.00. 


NE of the most vivid as well as one 

of the most complete and beautiful 
costume books ever issued is this history 
of the dress worn by the world’s women 
from time immemorial to our own day. Its 
distinctive feature is the written introduc- 
tion to each section, containing an account 
of the climate and geographical situation of 
the country under consideration ; enough of 
its history to indicate how the political and 
economic trend of each period affected the 
clothes; something of the occupations in 
which women were employed and hints of 
the ways in which its ladies occupied their 
leisure. Hundreds of color plates, each 
with ten or a dozen costumes illustrated, 
give in the fullest possible detail the legend 
of the dress of each time and place, the ma- 
terial of which it is made, its form and or- 
nament, its supplements—head-gear, foot- 
wear, jewelry, et cetera. Such a book is ob- 
viously not within the price reach of every 
one who would want it and to whom it 
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could be of use. But its cost is far from 
commensurate with its value. It is in itself 
a working library. 


A DANCER’S STORY 


Theatre Street, the reminiscences of 
Tamara Karsavina. Heinemann: Lon- 


don. Stokes: New York. $7.50. 


ERE is the life of a great dancer 

written truthfully yet modestly and 
with reticence. It is a unique record of 
the training in the Russian Imperial school 
of ballet, which produced so many brilliant 
dancers; and at the same time we make 
acquaintance with artists like Diaghilev, 
Cecchetti, Fokine and Nijinsky, with whom 
the writer’s fate was joined for many years. 
Her cozumand of description makes page 
after page a succession of pictures swiftly 
evocative, humorous, enchanting. And what 
is rarer, she is able to give the outsider a 
real insight into the conditions of her own 
art. Here is a description, for example: 
“One of her tours de force was thirty-two 
fouettés. The step was not unlike an acro- 
batic exercise and its presentation savoured 
of the circus, by the deliberate suspense pre- 
ceding it. Legnani walked to the middle 
of the stage and took an undisguised prep- 
aration. ‘The conductor, his baton raised, 
waited. Then a whole string of vertiginous 
pirouettes, marvellous in their precision and 
brilliant as diamond facets, worked the 
whole audience into ecstasies. Academically, 
such an exhibition of sheer acrobatics was 
inconsistent with purity of style: but the 
feat, as she performed it, had something 
elemental and heroic in its breathless daring. 
It overwhelmed criticism.” 





More personal impressions of fellow- 
artists crowd the book. “Young Lopokova 
danced this season; it was altogether her 
first journey abroad. As she was stepping 
out of the railway carriage, emotion over- 
came her. It had been her dream to be 
in Paris, she told the alarmed Bakst who 
had rendered her first aid: the lovely sight 
(of the Gare du Nord) was too much for 
her.” 

On the day Karsavina finished the book 
came the news of the death of Diaghilev, 
to whom its most important chapters are 
dedicated. f 

Mariz RAMBERT 


Modern Acting, by Helena Chalmers, 
Appleton: New York. $2.00. 


NE of the first essentials for the 

student of acting is to learn what 
not to do. And so Helena Chalmers be- 
gins her Modern Acting, A Primer for the 
Actor with a chapter entitled Don’t Act. 
It is the first of a series of straightforward 
common sense chapters on the problems that 
confront the actor at the beginning of his 
career. Seasoned by anecdote, illustrated 
by specific examples and by diagrams, it is 
a book warmly to be recommended to any- 
one who contemplates going on the stage. 
Community theatres which are laboring 
without the services of a professional di- 
rector will also find the volume of real 
value for it wisely considers Make-up, Cos- 
tume, Lighting, Props, Directing, in chap- 
ters each of which is a compendium of 
practical advice on those details which, 
make for the smoothness of a performance. 
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Theatre acting, the progress of speech improve- 
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Books 
New Catalog of Art Books 


comprising works on 
The Theatre, Costume, 
Decoration, Dancing, etc. 


Sent upon request 


GOTHAM BOOK MART 
51 West 47th Street New York City 


BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 


Rare and Out of Print 
New and Second-hand 


Catalogue 20, entitled THE THEATRE 
will be sent post free on request to 


The Bookroom of J. Kyrie Fletcher, Ltd. 
The Bridge, Newport, Mon., England. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
ON THE THEATRE 


in all its phases; 
the Dance, the Art Film 
from all the countries of Europe 
Send for lists 
B. WESTERMANN CO., Ine. 
13 WEST 46th STREET a. Fo. 


THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P.O Bex 1441 Hartford, Conn. 














Manuscripts 


Theatrical Equipment 





Competent Manuscript Service 


Your manuscripts efficiently and accurately 
typed by those familiar with literary require- 
ments. Reasonable rates. 

Also competent critical and advisory service 
R. C. MERSHON, General Motors Building 
B’dway at 57th St., N. ¥. C. Circle 9034 


TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, plays, parts, typewritten 
perfectly, promptly, reasonably, by one 
who understands. 


NATALIE GURAL 
145 W. 45th St., N. Y. C., Room 1112A 


WRITE for the TALKIES! 


For adequate representation among talking pic- 
ture producers, New York market, send your 
stories promptly. No special form, theme, dia- 
logue or length required. The story is the thing! 
Correspondence invited. 

DANIEL O'MALLEY CO. 


Suite T, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











RUDOLPH FIELD, PUBLISHER 
will gladly review and consider for publication all! 
manuscripts submitted to him free of charge. Full 
length books preferred. Include return postage. 
Dept. S. Pn ers 





Curious Rare and Limited Editions priced 
unusually low. 


Send for catalogue of unusual books. 


FIELD BOOK SERVICE, INC. 
1261 Broadway, Dept. T, N. Y¥. C. 
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Costumes 


COSTUME our show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ 
Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. 25,000 to choose from. 
Send list of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 








Draperies and Settings 


BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Theatricals—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
Theatres—Our Specialty. 
Original Ideae—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information 


443 W. 47th § Bees N. Y. C. 
a 
400 W. 96th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SCENERY? 


Yes, it is true what they all say: 
I have the World’s Most Beautiful 
Settings for Rent. 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 














SCENERY—Rental and Purchase 


Painted Stage Scenery of Every Description. 
Stage Settings, Cycloramas, Curtains, etc. 


LARGE STOCK ON HAND 
PROMPT SERVICE LOW PRICES 


VARIETY SCENIC STUDIOS, Inc. 
220 West 43rd Street New York, N. Y. 


WEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 
DRAPERIES 
for 
THEATRE & STAGE 
608 West 48rd St. 





CURTAINS FURNITURE 


Mew York 


Available July Ist 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 
Director 
Associated with Richard Boleslavsky, 
Maria Ouspenskaya and 
Ellen Van Volkenburg. 

Address 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 
Director, Cornish Players 
Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


Schools and Studios 
TRAINING for the STAGE 


Summer Course—June 23rd—August Ist 
A six-weeks’ course of Concentrated, Individual 
Training. Expert, unbiased advice as to your 
possibilities in the theatre. Circular on Request 

LOUISE GIFFORD 
A director of the former Theatre Guild School. 
An instructor at Columbia University. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 9845 


MAVERICK THEATRE 


WOODSTOCK-IN-CATSKILLS 
(The Famous Art Center) 
JUNE—JULY—AUGUST 
Professional and Student Company playing al- 
ternate weeks. Student Company brought to New 
York for date in August. Special qualifications 
for Little Theatre Directors and Teachers. 
Most Practical School in Country. 
GENE FRANCOIS, Secretary 
1658 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














The International 
Marionette Laboratory 


The most complete line of Marionette equipment, 
material and publication in the world. Both 
imported and domestic. 


Inquire about our Free Technical Service 
General P. O. Box 23, New York City 








Theatrical Equipment 


STROBLITE 
LUMINOUS PAINTS 


“They glow in the dark’’ 


For Color and Light Effects 
on Costumes, Sceneries, etc. 


A. Strobl 58 West 50th St. New York 








CHARLES I. NEWt9 
STAGE LIGHTING E 


Moving Clouds, Water Ri 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Van 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing 
Lava, Birds, Butterflies Frying 
Angels, Etc. ¥ 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlight 
Bunch Lights and Window Spot, 
253 West 14th Street, N, y City i 
Tel. CHElsea 2171—All Houy 





ROSCO GELATINE COLOR MEDity | 
Size 20 x 24 


NONFADING COLORS 


Descriptive booklet containing sample 
sheets in 40 colors mailed upon receipt of te 








cents 
ROSCO LABORATORIES 
367 Hudson Avenue Brooklyn, NX, 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, way 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ET¢, | 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of THEATRE ArTS MONTHLY, published monty 
at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1930, 


STATE or NEw YorK |]... . 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK | ~""* 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for th} 
State and county aforesaid, personally appead 
Edith J. R. Isaacs, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that shes 
the Editor of the THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY anf 
that the following is, to the best of her know 
edge and belief, a true statement of ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publicatigs 
for the date shown in the above caption, m 
uired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulation 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busing 
managers are: Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc 
119 West 57th Street, New York City; Editor, 
Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York City; Managing Editor, none; Busing 
Managers, none. 


2. That the owner is: Theatre Arts, Ine, i 
West 57th Street, New York, N. ; Stark 
Young, 119 West 57th Street, New York, N, Y. 
Kenneth Macgowan, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 West Sit 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Dorothy Whit 
Elmhirst, 1172 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 
Edgar A. Levy, 505 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
N. Y.; Bernard M. Baruch, 598 Madison Ave 
nue, New York, N. Y.; Kenneth Outwater,# 
William Street, New York, N. Y.; Robet © 
Bingham, Louisville, Ky.; Clara Fechheime, 
5420 Plainfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Flore 
K. Mixter, 41 Fifth Avenue, New York, NP 


3. That the known bondholders, mort 
and other security holders owning or 
1 per cent or more of total amount of ba@ 


mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, @& 
ing the names of the owners, stockholder, 
security holders, if any, contain not only @ 
list of stockholders and security holders as i 
appear upon the books of the company but a 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
appears upon the books of the company#® 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
name of the person or corporation for 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that ® 
said two paragraphs contain statements @ 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief ## 
the circumstances and conditions under 
stockholders and security holders who do # 
appear upon the books of the company ® 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
affiant has no reason to believe that any @ 
person, association, or corporation has @ 
interest direct or indirect in the said sm 


bonds, or other securities than as 80 

by her. EDITH J. R. ISAA@ 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

day of March, 1930. 
(Seal) KATHERINE R. MORRS 
(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 


New York County Clerk’s No, 404 
New York Register’s No. 2-M-312 
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BROADWAY and the LITTLE THEATRE 


ROADWAY has endorsed CENTURY Lighting Equipment. Over forty of the current year’s 


productions were CENTURY lighted. And the season isn’t over yet. 





The Little Theatre falls in line with Broadway because it finds CENTURY equipment original and 


improved in design, sound and practical in construction, and always economically priced. 
Write for advice and prices 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


351 West 52nd Street, New York City 




















Specialists 


STAGE LIGHTING 


for 


Large and small theatres 





Complete line of theatre elec- 
trical equipment and effects for 
sale or rent 


Write for quotation 


Stage Lighting DUWICO 


315 West 47th St., New York City 








EQUIPMENT APPARATUS SUPPLIES | 


| 
} 
Footlights Spotlights Dimmers Stage Cable 








Borderlights Fioodlights Floor Pockets Color Mediums | 
Act Announcers Color Wheels Wall Pockets Music Stands YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 
Exit Signs Color Frames Connectors Lenses 
Aisle Lights scenic Effects Plugging Boxes Pipe Clamps —problems may be answered by the use 
P Sie , ey of our scientifically designed and highly 
Your inquiries cordially invited eiistenh ctean Wahtien eatin, & tae See 


— demonstrated that our 9” Cube Box 
78: Lights are versatile and fill many exact- 

‘-) | ing requirements. 
Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown from 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO.., Inc. two sises of incandescent Spot Lights to 





ESTABLISHED 1896 include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
THEATRICAL + DECORATIVE »- SPECTACULAR 1 0 wus too & as as ee 


Lt G H TI N G | sper COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
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32! West 5Oth Street Z ee 
a NEW YORK,N.Y. ~ 71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 
ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Painter of 


Rebound Fifty Million Frenchmen 
The Apple Cart The Green Pastures 
A Month in the Country 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
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CURRENT PLAYS 
THE LAST MILE 
Play in Three Acts 
By JOHN WEXLEY 
Prefaced By 


LEWIS E. LAWES 
(Warden of Sing Sing Prison) 





“By superimposing a desperate prison mutiny 
upon the normal ghastly routine of events in a 
death house, the author of ‘The Last Mile’ has 
created a taut, searing drama with a motive."’— 








The prestige J. Brooks ares New York Times yy 
of the Hotel Rien rd ig hae Let the theatre rejoice. 
A m b assa d or . “The most ey ge raagsag ag the theatre 
| that | i thi a 
pa ra | lel s th e aw veh he the beanie: sll 
° | lights, the dance of motes in the air, and the aching 
prominence of strain of its suspense, ‘The Last Mile’ somehow 
H emerges as a ‘Journey's End’ of a war that has not 
its guest. yet had its November eleventh.""—Alexander 
Wool! / 
Famous folks sn Price, $2.00 
from the stage | 
and screen DEATH TAKES A 
prefer the per- HOLIDAY 
fection of this Play in Three Acts 
internationally oe. ane Crees 
f h This striking drama has established itself among 
amous os- the important plays of the season. A play that 
tel arouses thought, stimulates discussion, and pre- 
ry. sents : — na agen = on the 
eternal problems of love an eath. 
NEW YORK Price, $2.00 
PARK AVENUE AT 51st STREET Send for our 1930 Catalogue 
ATLANTIC CITY SAMUEL FRENCH 
PALM BEACH: | 25 West 45th St. 811 West 7th St. 











LOS ANGELES | NEW YORK LOS ANGELES | 





Who’s Who 


-——in the Theatre 


A Biographical Record of the 
Contemporary Stage. 


ACTORS 

MANAGERS 
PRODUCERS 
DIRECTORS 
PLAYWRIGHTS 
WRITERS and CRITICS 


PLAYS 








Over 3,000 biographers, including 1700 
American names, and an_ inexhaustible 
wealth of information about the people [ff 
and the work of the professional Stage. 
6th Edition 

Compiled by John Parker 

New and extended. 8vo. 1730 pp. 


$8.50 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 W. 45th St., New York | 




















The Lydia MENDELSSOHN Theatre, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ROBERT HENDERSON 


Presents the first 


DRAMATIC FESTIVAL 


Five Weeks— May 26 to June 28—Six Plays 


WEEK OF MAY 26 Miss Margaret Anglin 
The ‘“‘ANTIGONE’’ of Sophocles Mrs. Richard Mansfield 
cae asparet Angma. Katherine Wick Kelly 
WEEK OF JUNE 2 Robert Henderson 
Wilde’s “‘LADY WINDEMERE’S Amy Loomis 


FAN’’ with Miss Anglin. Togo 
Lewis McMichael 
WEEK OF JUNE 9 Ainsworth Arnold 


‘EXCESS BAGGAGE’ with Togo. 
Claire St. Claire 


WEEK OF JUNE 16 to 28 Victor Adams 
Repertory of Richard Kurvink 


‘SERENA BLANDISH”’’ and And Others 
‘““THE SEA GULL”? with Katherine 
Wick Kelly, and ‘“‘THE ROYAL 
FAMILY’ with Mrs. Richard 
Mansfield and Miss Kelly. 





The ‘“‘ANTIGONE” plays in Kalamazoo, Mich., on Friday, May 23. 
Mail Orders to the Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Stage Equipment | 
and 

Rigging Supplies 

for | 

| Large and Small Theatres | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Information on any 


rigging problem furnished 


a 





PETER CLARK, Inc. | 
544 West 30th Street, New York | 




















FOR RENT OR SALE 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


EAVES BUILDING 
[513 W462ST. 








